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Foreword 


To appraise a symbol is never easy. The meeting “at the summit” was a symbol. Of what? To many 
people, simple men and women, unread in the larger affairs of state but conscious still of the malaise of our 
world, it seemed, in prospect, the symbolic act that would turn the tide and mark a brighter tomorrow. 
Happy as we all would be could this be the case, even a very casual examination would suggest that some- 
thing far short of this would still justify the effort of holding the conference. That something seems to have 
been achieved. 


There was in existence what was taken as evidence of a liberalizing change in the attitude of the Soviet 
Union toward the West. At the same time, it is hardly too much to say that there had been a world wide 
demand from the most diverse sources that a meeting be held “at the summit.” Such a meeting could do 
three things. It could be, in effect, a solemn affirmation that such a change in mood was taking or had taken 
place. Secondly, it could provide parallel statements of point of view by the heads of the government. In 
the third place, it could set in motion diplomatic procedures that would examine the points at issue and pro- 
vide machinery for possible solution of the issues. 


The air of courtesy, even affability, at Geneva marked this out as different in mood from the usual 
post-war conference. It seemed an atmosphere in which something could be accomplished. 


The parallel statements of point of view were made on the basic issues of German unification, Euro- 
pean security, disarmament and East-West relations. They showed divergence in view. Such divergence 
was, however, brought close enough together to permit, in lieu of the usual summarizing communique, a 
comprehensive directive to guide the foreign ministers in their continuing work. No single speech had a 
greater impact on the conference and the world, than that of President Eisenhower on Thursday, July 21 
when he offered to exchange blue prints of military installations and to permit aerial photographs. 


While none doubted the importance of European security as a central problem, there was wide disagree- 
ment between East and West as to the approach. The foreign ministers are instructed to consider the vari- 
ous proposals, among them: a security pact for all or part of Europe; limitation, control and inspection of 
armament; establishment of a neutral zone between East and West, subject to control by mutual agreement. 


The directive on Germany is wide open and free of detail, indicating wide difference of opinion. The 
heads of government merely recognize the importance of German reunification by free elections which 
“shall be carried out in conformity with the national interests of the German people and the interests of 
European security.” 

Recognizing the significance of disarmament in world peace, the heads of government recall the con- 
tinuing work of the subcommittee of the United Nations Disarmament Commission whose next meeting was 
to be held in New York on August 28. The foreign ministers will note the proceedings of the Subcommittee 
and the proposals made at the Geneva Conference to see whether “further useful initiative” should be 
taken. 


As to East-West contacts, studies by means of experts were called for with the aim of eliminating bar- 
riers to trade and communication. 


October was set as the time and Geneva the place for the initial meeting of the Foreign ministers. The 
heads of government have met and now the details go to the ministers. 


Nothing was decided at Geneva, nor was it expected that anything should be. The symbolic function 
of the meeting has been fulfilled. All the issues remain for negotiation: Haste and speedy determination 
are out of the question. The first group of follow-up meetings is already scheduled: Chancellor Adenauer’s 
meeting with the Russians, the U. N. subcommittee’s meeting in August, the foreign ministers’ meeting in 
October. Our immediate concern must now be that the impetus built up at Geneva not be lost, that negotia- 
tions in the spirit of Geneva continue toward fruitful ends. 


As Americans we have nothing to regret about Geneva, some reason for satisfaction. We seem to have 
been able to present our position to the world and to have found a greater willingness to listen than at any 
time during this troubled decade. 


ELMER Louis Kayser 
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Eritrea, on the west coast of the Red Sea, is the 
subject of perhaps the most interesting of the ar- 
rangements that were made by the Principal Allied 
Powers for the disposal of the former Italian pos- 
sessions in Africa. It is not an independent state like 
Libya nor a trust territory like Italian Somaliland. 
It is a unit of the Ethiopian Empire on the basis of 
federation, enjoying local self-government, with a 
legislative assembly elected by Eritreans, a chief ex- 
ecutive chosen by the assembly, and a judiciary ap- 
pointed by the chief executive, but having no powers 
in matters of defense, foreign affairs, and interstate 
and foreign commerce except in so far as Eritreans 
participate, in proportion to the population of Eri- 
trea, in the legislative, executive and judicial func- 
tions of the Imperial Government. 

The position of Eritrea in relation to the Empire 
with which it is federated is roughly comparable to 
that of Texas in relation to the United States. Texas 
gave up her actual independence to become a mem- 
ber of a federal union in which she was aware that 
her representatives in Congress would be a small 
minority and that Texans could not expect (at least 
immediately) to have more than a proportionate 
number of appointments in the executive and judicial 
branches of the federal government. Eritrea, denied 
the independent status which was accorded to Libya, 
became a unit of the Ethiopian Empire, upon the 
recommendation of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, with the assurance that “the citizens 
of Eritrea shall participate in the executive and ju- 
dicial branches, and shall be represented in the legis- 
lative branch, of the Federal Government, in ac- 
cordance with law and in the proportion that the 
population of Eritrea bears to the population of the 
Federation.”* 

The Texas analogy was helpful in the discussions 
I had in February, 1953, with my British opposite 
number in Asmara, the law officer of the Eritrean 
Government. He argued that the Eritrean Govern- 
ment should be consulted, as an equal member of a 
federal union, in regard to all drafts of federal legis- 
lation submitted to the Imperial Parliament sitting 
with its Eritrean members as the Federal Parliament. 


*The United Nations Resolution No. 390 (V), of December 2, 1950, 
contains seven paragraphs which constitute the “Federal Act” for the 
incorporation of Eritrea in the Ethiopian Empire. Since the Federal Act 
has not had wide circulation in the United States, it is copied in part at 
the end of this article. 
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Advice to the Bitwoded 






BY EDGAR TURLINGTON 
Member of the District of Columbia Bar, recently 
Legal Adviser to the Imjerial Ethiopian Government 
in Asmara. A Director of the American Peace Society 


He was, I fear, never convinced that something was 
not being put over on him every time the Federal 
Parliament passed a law without previous confer- 
ences between the Eritrean Government and the 
Federal Government. I had to remind him frequent- 
ly that federation in Ethiopia is proportional. 

Until the middle of November, 1952, Eritrea 
meant nothing to me. It was then that John Hatha- 
way Spencer, an American lawyer who was one of the 
advisers of the Emperor of Ethiopia as early as the 
date of His Majesty’s celebrated speech to the 
League of Nations, in 1936, showed me a copy of the 
United Nations’ Resolution of December 2, 1950. 
The system of federal government recommended in 
that Resolution had been in effect for two months, 
and it was put up to me that I was urgently needed at 
Asmara to advise His Majesty’s Representative on 
day-to-day operation of the system. Invoking the 
shades of Madison and Marshall, who had dealt suc- 
cessfully with similar problems, and feeling that I 
would be following in the footsteps of Plato and 
Joseph, to say nothing of John Spencer, in going to 
a strange land to give advice to its government, I 
boarded a plane, with my wife, on January 25, 1953. 
Forty hours later I was told, in a hotel at Asmara, 
that His Majesty would receive me and give me in- 
structions in his palace at Massawa, sixty miles and 
eight thousand feet below us on the coast. Asmara, I 
may note, came near achieving fame, or notoriety, in 
February, 1945. It was the runner-up in the com- 
petition for choice of a site for the Big Three Con- 
ference that was held at that time. I wonder if a Pact 
of Asmara would have had the same fate as the Pact 
of Yalta. 

I received my instructions from His Majesty in a 
gracious and relaxed audience, at the end of which I 
almost tripped over a rug while backing out of his 
presence with three deep bows. Back in Asmara, I 
had my first conference with His Majesty’s Repre- 
sentative, who bears the title of Bitwoded (meaning 
Beloved). I was somewhat startled to learn that all 
our conferences would be in French, without an in- 
terpreter. It worked out reasonably well over the 
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Ethiopia and Eritrea 


next two years; I can understand French when it is 
spoken by any one except a Frenchman. 

The first days in my office at the Imperial Palace, 
formerly the residence of the Italian Governor of 
Eritrea and, in succession, for eleven years, the resi- 
dence of the British Administrator of Eritrea, I de- 
voted to study of the Final Report of the United Na- 
tions Commission whose recommendations had been 
adopted in the Resolution of December 2, 1950; a 
report of the British Administration of Eritrea; the 
Proclamations, Orders and Regulations issued by the 
British Administration up to September 15, 1952, 
the date of the hand-over of its powers to the Ethio- 
pian and Eritrean Governments, respectively; the 
Eritrean Constitution, which had been drawn up by 
the United Nations Commission, approved by an 
elected constituent assembly of Eritreans and ac- 
cepted by the Emperor; the Negarit Gazeta, the 
official journal of Ethiopian laws; and a book which 
I bought in a local shop, entitled The Judicial Sys- 
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tem and the Laws of Ethiopia. That book, by the 
way, was the only book in my legal library until the 
arrival of Willoughby and a few other classics which 
were shipped to me by ocean freight from Washing- 
ton. If the late Justice Jackson was right in his sur- 
mise that the high quality of the opinions of our Su- 
preme Court in 1800 may have been due to the fact 
that the Court had no books in Washington at that 
time, it is possible that the opinions I wrote, or gave 
orally, in Asmara had a quality that I shall never 
equal with an extensive library at my disposal. 
Having heard of the ghastly experience of some 
foreign advisers, who sat in their offices in solitary 
splendor for years on end, I was relieved when the 
Asmara representatives of the Ministries at Addis 
Ababa found the way to my door. I began an office 
diary on the ninth of February. From that day to the 
last day of my stay in Asmara, there were always 
at least two or three conferences a day with young 
Ethiopian officials, wishing to discuss their problems, 
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in addition to my regular conferences with the Bit- 
woded, for whom I prepared opinions that ultimately 
filled five bound volumes. I am not at liberty to 
report the questions that were asked or the answers 
that I gave. Any one who has read the Constitution 
of the United States will have no difficulty in imagin- 
ing the kind of questions that were asked by officials 
to whom the idea of federal law was new and strange. 

Consider, for example, the provision in paragraph 
3 of the Federal Act that “the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government shall extend to . . . defense, 
foreign affairs, currency and finance, foreign and in- 
terstate commerce and external and interstate com- 
munications, including ports” and that “the jurisdic- 
tion of the Eritrean Government shall extend to all 
matters not vested in the Federal Government, in- 
cluding the power to maintain the internal police, to 
levy taxes to meet the expenses of domestic functions 
and services, and to adopt its own budget.” Lay this 
provision alongside the provision of the Eritrean 
Constitution that the Eritrean Government has con- 
trol of the exploitation of the natural resources within 
the territory of Eritrea, and imagine the questions 
that will arise when a federal law prescribes the 
powers that are to be exercised by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, for purposes of the national defense, along 
the coasts of the Empire. 

Or, for another example, consider the provision in 
paragraph 3 of the Federal Act that “the Federal 
Government, as well as Eritrea, shall ensure to resi- 
dents in Eritrea, without distinction of nationality, 
race, sex, language or religion, the enjoyment of hu- 
man rights and fundamental liberties,” including 
rights and liberties which are set forth in twelve sub- 
paragraphs. You can imagine the questions that 
would arise under federal legislation defining of- 
fenses punishable in the federal courts as violations of 
human rights. You can also perceive the possibility 
that Eritrean legislation affecting the enjoyment of 
human rights and fundamental liberties might be the 
basis of objections by His Majesty’s Representative 
in Eritrea in the exercise of his right, under the 
Eritrean Constitution, to request reconsideration of 
Eritrean legislation which might involve the interna- 
tional responsibility of the Federal Government. 


An unexpected special assignment that was given 
to me during my first year in Ethiopia was as a mem- 
ber of a committee to study and report on a proposed 
revision of the Constitution of the Empire. I was 
deeply impressed by the legal acumen and the states- 
manship of the senior Ethiopian officials with whom 
I served on that committee. I do not know in what 
form the proposed revision may be published, but I 
shall be surprised if it does not contain indications 
that the existence of institutions of local self-govern- 
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ment in Eritrea has stimulated a movement, which is 
cordially welcomed by His Majesty, toward a great- 
er measure of participation by Ethiopians in the gov- 
ernment of their Empire. 

I cannot truthfully say that there was not a dry 
eye in Asmara the day we left. I can say truthfully, 
however, that we always felt that we were among 
friends there and that I consider it a privilege to have 
contributed to the successful operation of federal 
government in Ethiopia in its earliest stages. 


APPENDIX 
EXCERPTS FROM THE FEDERAL ACT 


1. Eritrea shall constitute an autonomous unit fed- 
erated with Ethiopia under the sovereignty of the 
Ethiopian Crown. 


2. The Eritrean Government shall possess legisla- 


tive, executive and judicial powers in the field of 
domestic affairs. 


3. The jurisdiction of the Federal Government 


shall extend to the following matters: defence, 
foreign affairs, currency and finance, foreign and 
interstate commerce and external and interstate 
communications, including ports. The Federal 
Government shall have the power to maintain the 
integrity of the Federation, and shall have the 
right to impose uniform taxes throughout the 
Federation to meet the expenses of federal func- 
tions and services, it being understood that the 
assessment and the collection of such taxes in 
Eritrea are to be delegated to the Eritrean Gov- 
ernment, and provided that Eritrea shall bear 
only its just and equitable share of these ex- 
penses. The jurisdiction of the Eritrean Govern- 
ment shall extend to all matters not vested in the 
Federal Government, including the power to 
maintain the internal police, to levy taxes to meet 
the expenses of domestic functions and services, 
and to adopt its own budget. 


4. The area of the Federation shall constitute a 


single area for customs purposes, and there shall 
be no barriers to the free movement of goods and 
persons within the area. Customs duties on goods 
entering or leaving the Federation which have 
their final destination or origin in Eritrea shall 
be assigned to Eritrea. 


5. An Imperial Federal Council composed of equal 


numbers of Ethiopian and Eritrean representa- 
tives shall meet at least once a year and shall 
advise upon the common affairs of the Federation 
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referred to in paragraph 3 above. The citizens of 
Eritrea shall participate in the executive and ju- 
dicial branches, ‘and shall be represented in the 
legislative branch, of the Federal Government, in 
accordance with law and in the proportion that 
the population of Eritrea bears to the population 
of the Federation. 


6. A single nationality shall prevail throughout the 
Federation. 

7. The Federal Government, as well as Eritrea, 
shall ensure to residents in Eritrea, without dis- 
tinction of nationality, race, sex, language or re- 
ligion, the enjoyment of human rights and fun- 
damental liberties. 


Treaty Between the United 


States and Panama 


When, on November 18, 1903, the United States 
signed a treaty with the representatives of Panama, 
confirming its recognition of the de facto government 
and acquiring rights for the building of a canal across 
the isthmus, it may fairly be said that we acquired, 
together with the rights, certain responsibilities to- 
wards the Republic which had been created, in a 
sense, for the particular purposes of the treaty. Over 
a zone ten miles wide, from Colon to Panama City, 
the United States acquired possession “as if it were 
sovereign”; but in addition the United States was 
given the right to take over, subject of course to com- 
pensation, any other lands necessary for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of the canal, as well as the right 
of eminent domain within the limits of the cities of 
Panama and Colon. The destiny of Panama was thus 
linked, for better or for worse, with that of the canal. 

It was not until 1936 that the United States, acting 
under the influence of the Good Neighbor policy, was 
prepared to renounce what had come to be generally 
regarded as its protectorate over Panama. On March 
2 of that year a treaty was signed renouncing the 
rights of intervention and of eminent domain and 
substituting a system of joint cooperation for the 
furtherance of the interests of both countries. In the 
event of a threat to the security of the canal it was 
agreed that the two governments would take such 
measures as they might consider necessary for the 
protection of their common interests, and that any 
measure that might affect the territory under the ju- 
risdiction of the other would be the subject of con- 
sultation between them. By an exchange of notes it 
was made clear that the United States might, in case 
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BY DR. CHARLES G. FENWICK 
Director, Department of. International Law 
Pan American Union 


of great emergency, act first and consult with Panama 
afterwards. In pursuance of the new treaty a third 
treaty was signed in 1942 providing for the lease 
during the war of new bases and areas already oc- 
cupied in fact on the basis of previous consultations. 
What now are the provisions of the new treaty of 
1955 signed by the United States and Panama on 
January 25, entitled “Treaty of Mutual Understand- 
ing and Cooperation” and accompanied by a Mem- 
orandum of Understandings? In his letter of May 9 
transmitting the treaty to the Senate for its advice 
and consent the President quoted from the preamble 
of the treaty that its purpose was “further to demon- 
strate the mutual understanding and cooperation of 
the two countries and to strengthen the bonds of un- 
derstanding and friendship between their respective 
countries.” But at first reading the treaty appears to 
be almost wholly one-sided in the benefits it confers, 
making concessions with little of the give and take 
normally characteristic of formal treaties, leading 
critics to ask what was the motive for the extraordi- 
nary generosity on the part of the United States. 
The new treaty increases the annuity granted to 
Panama from $430,000 to $1,930,000, more than 
four times the annuity of 1936, and almost eight 
times the original annuity of $230,000. The report 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, recommending 
that the Senate give its approval to the treaty, justi- 
fies the increase upon “equitable considerations, 
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rather than any legal obligation of the United 
States,” believing that “account should be taken of 
the rise in living costs and the decreased purchasing 
power of the dollar in the light of world conditions.” 

But what if the increase in the annuity should re- 
sult in increasing the tolls to be charged upon traffic 
through the canal? Naturally the shipowners were 
concerned with that possibility, feeling that it was 
not fair that they should have to bear the burden of 
what was being done “for diplomatic or military or 
political reasons.” In like manner representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor were afraid that 
the added cost of the canal might be passed on to the 
civilian employees of the Canal Zone. “The obliga- 
tions,” it was said, “which our Government has to its 
citizens who are serving it in the Canal Zone should 
not be subordinated to its desires to improve the 
Panamanian economy.” On neither point could the 
Foreign Relations Committee give assurance to the 
complainants. But it was made clear that the existing 
situation in respect to tolls and wages would continue 
until changed by new legislation; and it is to be ex- 
pected that before Congress acts in the matter account 
will be taken of the points of view brought out in the 
hearings before the Committee. 

One of the complaints of Panama was that the 
earlier treaties deprived Panama of the right to levy 
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income taxes upon its own citizens who work in the 
Canal Zone, regardless of their place of residence 
and upon other non-United States citizen employees 
residing outside the Zone. The Foreign Relations 
Committee reported that it concurred with the De- 
partment of State that the existing tax situation was 
“inequitable and that its continuance would serve no 


? 


real interest of the United States.” United States 
citizen employees, however, continue to remain ex- 
empt. 

A particularly annoying privilege granted by the 
treaty of 1903, as proved to be the case as time went 
on, was the opportunity offered to the United States 
to sell supplies to ships passing through the canal and 
to sell duty-free goods to persons working in the 
Canal Zone, thus depriving Panamanian merchants 
of the ability to compete in the market. The new 
treaty puts restrictions upon the privileges of pur- 
chasing at Canal Zone commissaries, and it permits 
Panama to compete with other suppliers of the zone. 
But the United States was unwilling to agree to the 
demand that the United States purchase all articles 
needed in the zone except war material. This would 
have involved the United States, it was believed, “in 
a subsidization of the Republic’s economy.” 

Panama had long complained of the dual wage 
system prevailing in the Canal Zone, which, it was 
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alleged,.discriminated against Panamanians perform- 
‘ing the same work done by citizens of the United 
States. On the other hand there were complaints by 
United States employees of the zone that a single 
wage system would have the effect of lowering the 
pay of American citizens. But inasmuch as the single 
wage system only applied to positions filled in the 
local market, the Report of the Foreign Relations 
Committee believed it desirable to remove the dis- 
crimination even at the small cost to American em- 
ployees. 

The new treaty provides for the transfer to Pana- 
ma of numerous small parcels of land and improve- 
ments which the canal authorities believed to be no 
longer required for canal purposes. The transfers of 
the areas in Colon call for a revision of the boundary 
of the Canal Zone, which is defined in Article VI of 
the treaty. The agreement of the United States to 
build a bridge over the canal at Balboa west of 
Panama City is merely a renewal of an earlier agree- 
ment. On its part Panama leases free of cost certain 
small areas adjacent to the United States Embassy; 
and it agrees to reserve exclusively for the purpose 
of maneuvers and military training an area of land 
in the Rio Hato region which had been leased to the 
United States during the war but withdrawn from 
lease after the war. 

The Report of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
recommending that the Senate give its approval to 
the treaty, clearly indicates that the Committee was 
“fully conscious of the substantial economic bene- 
fits” which would flow to Panama from the treaty; 
but it believed that the terms of the treaty were on 


Dilemma in Iraq 


Paradoxically Iraq is one of the oldest and one of 
the youngest nations in the world. Its preliterate 
history must have been long and productive, for the 
earliest records show a stage of civilization already 
well advanced beyond those of areas such as China 
and Egypt that are today considered ancient, and 
there is a literate history that begins in concrete sym- 
bols and progresses to symbolic alphabetic writing at 
a time when there is no parallel evidence anywhere 
else in the world. Not only was the civilization based 
upon written records, but it was also nurturing the 
first rudiments of democratic decision in social mat- 
ters. The first known written laws were obviously 
based on a long term development from unwritten or 
unpreserved codes. These quasi-democratic means 
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the whole “just and equitable, giving due regard to 
the vital interests of the United States and the Re- 
public of Panama.” “A strong and stable Panama,” 
said the Report, “means greater security for the 
canal and better living conditions for our citizens on 
the isthmus.” 

It is, indeed, a matter of great satisfaction to 
American citizens that the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee took such an enlightened attitude towards the 
relations of the United States with Panama. The re- 
sponsibility which we incurred towards Panama by 
the treaty of 1903 was a continuing one. In 1936 we 
saw that the terms of the original treaty bore too 
heavily upon Panama as a sovereign and independent 
state, and they were revised so as to recognize the 
equality of status of Panama in the inter-American 
system. The latest revisions brought about by the 
treaty of 1955 carry still further the revisions of 
1936; they eliminate points of friction; they remove 
discriminations; they allow Panama the right to exer- 
cise more fully the normal powers of government of 
an independent state; and yet they do so in such a 
way as to safeguard the defenses required for the 
security of the canal and to reserve to the United 
States those jurisdictional powers within the zone 
necessary to its practical administration and to the 
protection of United States citizens and military 
forces employed in the zone. The reconciliation of 
the conflicting interests was not easy, and the Depart- 
ment of State may well be congratulated upon the 
long negotiations brought to so successful a con- 
clusion. 


BY CHARLES RUSSELL 
Distinguished Educator, Recently Consultant on 
Education in Iraq 


of reaching fundamental decisions, and the formula- 
tion or codification of ways for persons to deal with 
one another—which are called law—apparently con- 
stituted the direct precursor of the codes of the 
Hebrews, whose roots began in the ancient Mesopo- 
tamia, and also perhaps, by neighborly influence, in 
the democratic developments in Greece. These are 
still today active forces in the thinking and acting of 
the people of Iraq. 
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In addition to these positive forces, however, there 
was another, upon which all ancient civilizations were 
dependent, and that was the institution of slavery. 
It was through slave labor that the work of this world 
was accomplished and there are literally countless 
evidences in the Iraq of today of the work of slave 
hands. The bitumen-mortared bricks of Babylon, the 
huge ziggurat of Ur, the great Aanyrean Bulls of 
Nineveh, the countless irrigation canals of all of 
lower Iraq, and particularly the spectacular Great 
Canal that brought the mountain waters of what is 
modern Kurdestan to the cities of the plains and the 
fields of their farmers, silently bespeak today the 
monstrous human labor that went into their construc- 
tion. Slaves were the power behind the throne of 
every ruler from pre-dawn history almost to the 
present time. Slaves did the work of the world and 
the free man gave the orders and oversaw the work. 
It was disgraceful for free men to do the work of 
slaves, and this is still today an active force in the 
thinking and acting of the people of Iraq. 


Iraq is also one of the newest nations in the world. 
It emerged in the Twenties in the realignment of the 
countries of the Middle East, and was one of the 
group of nations under the mandate of Great Britain, 
which has only within the last year withdrawn its 
supervision and concluded a treaty of equality. It is 
a limited monarchy, patterned somewhat after that of 
Great Britain, and after only one generation of ex- 
perimentation is just developing a stable political 
pattern and a responsible political leadership. Be- 
cause of its newness as a nation, because of its strategic 
position both within the Arab world and at mid-point 
between Asia and Europe, its political importance is 
increasing and its world influence is becoming more 
apparent and more powerful. 


The country is in a present state of economic tur- 
moil. For many thousands of years it was preemi- 
nently agricultural, supporting during the world 
ascendency of Babylon perhaps five times the present 
population through the intensive cultivation of a land 
of almost indestructible fertility. This fertility was 
maintained, in part, by a system of agricultural me- 
chanics of extraordinary force, which though simple 
by standards elsewhere, is even today tremendously 
effective, and in part by the maintenance of an intri- 
cate canal system that brought waters from the Kur- 
dish hills or took advantage of the rise and fall of the 
rivers. For the past thousand years this system has 
been interrupted by the successive waves of Mongol 
invaders who decimated the population by aggression 
and then further reduced it by the systematic destruc- 
tion of its waterways and land. Now the problems of 
reconstruction of the agricultural base are being 
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studied and plans are coming into being for its reha- 
bilitation. 

This rehabilitation is being financed internally by 
the application of revenues derived from the ex- 
ploitation of oil. The bitumen that was transported 
to Babylon to cement the bricks for the Hanging 
Gardens, and the Eternal Fires of Shadrach, Me- 
shach and Abednego, were the harbingers of oil re- 
serves that are now being utilized to rebuild Iraq. 
Three-fourths of the Iraqi revenue from the great oil 
fields of Mosul, Kirkuk, and Zubera goes to the non- 
political Iraq Development Board, and this board, 
with no strings attached, distributes the monies to 
great projects for irrigation, for resettlement, for the 
building of roads, schools, dams, canals, bridges, in in- 
dustrial plants, and for experiments in economic id 
social welfare. 

Much of this rehabilitation is designed to relieve 
the social stresses that have arisen from extensive 
shifts both in population and in vocational needs dur- 
ing recent decades, but particularly during the latest 
one. There are only four large cities, three of them 
dominated by the oil industry, and the fourth by its 
political ascendency; and there are six smaller cities 
that are the political, economic and social centers of 
their districts. These house less than a quarter of the 
population with the remaining three-fourths pre- 
dominately rural, living mainly in small towns and 
villages and isolated from the cities and from each 
other by poor roads, lack of communication, and age- 
long habits of restricted living. Some rehabilitation 
is designed to open up new lands so that excess popu- 
lation from the cities, now idle or engaged in the 
most menial of occupations, can be helped to migrate, 
or so that landless workers in hopeless tenancy can 
find new homes and new opportunities. Efforts have 
been made to open up new occupations, and there is 
intense effort to improve conditions of living and re- 
store opportunities for development. 
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Within the cities especially, but increasingly in the 
rural areas, the impact of the modern world is being 
felt. Superficially this may seem to be one of impor- 
tation of foreign goods and services, but there is a 
deeper and more significant effect in terms of modern 
ideas and ideals that is more difficult to see and infi- 
nitely more subtle in result. 


Everywhere in the cities, but particularly in Bagh- 
dad (which is the geographical as well as the social 
and political center of Iraq) business is booming. The 
increase in internal wealth due to the steady flow of 
oil, eventhough unevenly distributed, has created 
many new wants, few of which can now be satisfied 
internally. Manufactured goods from England, 
chinaware from Japan, cottons from India, sewing 
machines and mill equipment from Germany, indus- 
trial tools from the Netherlands, looms from France, 
dynamos, motors, and oil rigs from Britain, automo- 
biles, fans, air conditioners, refrigerators, and trucks 
from the United States, and hundreds of smaller 
items for the improvement of living arrive by air, 
rail or sea, and in their distribution produce great 
changes. Showrooms, stores, storage houses, offices, 
banks, countless new and improved homes, hotels, and 
all the concomitants in their train are needed, and with 
them the personnel not only to carry on the office 
work but also to set up, operate, maintain and repair 
the machinery, utilize the materials, and effect their 
distribution. Such personnel hardly exists. There is as 
yet little electricity, except in favored centers, to run 
air conditioners or refrigerators; there are roads in 
and around all of the larger cities and towns, but 
practically none to connect these places with each 
other; and understanding between the expanding 
cities and the static rural districts is increasingly diffi- 
cult. It is easy to get people to uncrate machinery; 
it is difficult but possible to find people to set it up; 
the people can be taught to operate it; but it is almost 
impossible to find those who can adjust it in operation 
or repair it when necessary. 


Most of the work of Iraq is still being done labori- 
ously by men in the ancient way with the help of 
burros or bullocks. Modern appearing office build- 
ings or homes may be planned by foreign-trained 
architects, but are built by men who work in the old 
way. They lay brick that is hand molded, low fired, 
transported on the backs of donkeys or burros, and 
fed by hand from the ground pile to the wall. They 
use a center gypsum mortar faced only with a skim of 
cement, which is carried to them by a helper using a 
shallow earthenware bowl; and they have neither 
wheelbarrow nor trowel. A few roads are graded 
by modern road machinery; but most fill is furnished 
by gangs of men, sometimes with the aid of donkeys. 
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The earth is dug from pits by the side of the road 
by hand, and the workers are paid by the cubic meas- 
ure of the pit as in ancient times. 


The introduction of labor saving machinery is un- 
derstandably viewed with apprehension by many 
people, since low-grade labor is already in over- 
supply; but the supply of skilled labor to meet the 
ever expanding needs of a virile modern country is 
even now in great shortage. There is much that 
trained and alert labor could do, but it is obvious that 
Iraq must import the processed goods of other coun- 
tries that have natural resources beyond its own, 
There is no reason, however, why Iraq should not 
process its own natural resources and thereby increase 
the value of its own labor through the increasing 
spiral of supplying ever greater needs with ever 
greater efficiency. It could weave its own cotton, 
wool and goat-hair; it could improve its export pro- 
duction of thousands of tons of dates; it could utilize 
better those dates it cannot export; it could feed and 
market a huge animal population with its surplusses 
of grains and fruits; it could manufacture and market 
a large proportion of its own china and pottery; and 
it could produce an ever better, broader, and more 
nutritious diet for its people. To do these things 
would mean inevitably a higher standard of living. 

The solution to the problem of how to meet the 
expanding needs of its people in Iraq, as elsewhere in 
the world, lies in some form of formal or informal 
education. The present educational system in Iraq 
was organized a quarter of a century ago for the 
specific purpose of providing the wide variety of civil 
servants needed by the new country. It was modeled 
after the European, or specifically after the British, 
common school system, and was designed to produce 
a select, literate, academically sound group of people 
to meet the needs of staffing the government bureaus, 
the post offices, the governing posts, and the leader- 
ship positions in the army, the police, the railroads 
and the professions. There is a general academic sys- 
tem of primary, intermediate and secondary schools, 
and there are a few secondary schools of specialized 
character, such as in domestic science, trades and tech- 
nical occupations, business, the training of teachers 
and agriculture. There are several colleges, one for 
women, one for teachers, one in agriculture, and one 
for arts and sciences, including law and medicine. 
Various sources, largely governmental, provide for 
more than a thousand graduate students each year in 
technical and professional training in foreign coun- 
tries, mainly England and the United States. This 
educational system has been almost incredibly eff- 
cient in meeting the ends for which it was set up, but 
in terms of the present situation and the modern 
problem it leaves much to be desired. 


Worvp Arrairs, Farr, 1955 
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It is estimated that between eighty and ninety per 
cent of Iraqi are illiterate, with much higher propor- 
tions, ranging nearly to one hundred per cent, in 
many rural, desert or marsh regions. Even taking 
into consideration the Moslem attitude in Iraq with 
respect to the education of women and girls, less than 
one-third of a conservatively estimated potential 
school population is in school; and again, in many 
rural, desert or marsh regions chools are few and 
far between. 

Even so the educational development in the last 
decade has been little short of miraculous. Schools 
are being established faster than buildings can be 
built or teachers trained to teach in them; and in 
many areas, when teachers can be found, school is 
held in rented houses, in buildings made of matting 
or wattle, or in any available shelter. Parents every- 
where are hungry for education for their children, 
and even children themselves clamor for the oppor- 
tunity to go to school. It is partly because of a hun- 
ger to read and write; but it is also because the edu- 
cation that has been provided has been the basis for 
the only honorable types of occupations that the 
country has afforded. This hunger has created a de- 
mand for primary schools; and in the regular pro- 
gression of pupils through schools has created similar 
pressures for intermediate schools and then for sec- 
ondary schools. Now, with an annual group of per- 
haps twenty-two thousand secondary school gradu- 
ates and annual openings in governmental offices for 
not more than one thousand, unrest is increasing and 
the educational problem is becoming acute. 

If it were possible to create, equip and staff the 
great number of vocational schools in the various 
trades, technical services and agriculture that would 
be needed, and if the great majority of secondary 
pupils could be induced to go to such schools, a part 
of the problem might be solved fairly soon. The 
general attitude, however, that working at trades, 
such as plumbing, carpentry, automobile mechanics, 
masonry, and various forms of practical agriculture, 
is humiliating or even degrading for an educated 


person, keeps many young people out of the schools 
that at present exist and would serve as a bar to the 
many others who might go were increased facilities 
provided. 

The satisfactions that the Iraqi seeks in terms of 
increase in income, in betterment of living conditions, 
in increased opportunities for his family and his chil- 
dren, in more effective use of his leisure time or in 
enhancement of reputation or social position he has 
long learned come through the attainment of a gov- 
ernment or professional job, and that, in turn, has 
come only as a selection from among the graduates 
of the present secondary schools. It does not come 
from engaging in manual work of any kind; and it 
is perhaps for this reason that there is so little hand- 
craft produced. Yet in Iraq, as is true elsewhere in 
this modern industrialized world, it is the product of 
the educated, capable, skilled artizan that will bring 
about a stable economy and will make possible better 
housing, better food, better living conditions, better 
products, and a better future. 

Herein lies the Iraqi educational dilemma: Either 
do a partial job now, which may select the less capa- 
ble students for vocational work and therefore in- 
crease the difficulties of doing a good job later, or 
develop a long term program whose product may 
come too late. 

Undoubtedly vocational facilities will be in- 
creased measureably at the top; and excellent teach- 
ing, an enhancing reputation, and the prompt and 
lucrative employment of the graduates will go far 
to popularize the courses. The best minds are en- 
gaged in dealing with the long term problem. A 
vigorous reorganization of the lower school curricu- 
lum to introduce large amounts of manual learning, 
the inauguration of valued forms of recognition of 
achievement of pupils, the rapid extension of educa- 
tional opportunity, and the practical adaptation of 
the curriculum to local needs should bring many 
changes in ideals and attitudes. Both courses, steadily 
pursued, will bring about a better Iraq, taking high 
place in a modern world. 


BASIS OF OUR NATIONAL COURSE 


Obviously, a consistent and dependable national course must 
have a base broader than the particular beliefs of those who from 
time to time hold office. Our policies must, on the one hand, be 
dependably embraced by our own people and, on the other hand, 
reflect a decent respect for the opinions of mankind. It would 
seem that only principles which conform to moral law meet 
that specification. So not only the basic faith of our people, who 
are essentially religious, but also enlightened self-interest com- 
bine to urge that moral principle be a guide not merely to indi- 
vidual conduct but also to the conduct of the nations. 


Joun Foster Duttes, April 11, 1955 
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The United Nations: 


Bulwark of International Stability 


It has fallen to me this year to represent the 
United States in the London meetings of the Sub- 
committee of the United Nations Disarmament Com- 
mission. There the western representatives followed 
tortuously the trail of Soviet disarmament speeches 
—a trail lighted, it often seemed, by Soviet disarma- 
ment will-o’-the-wisps. Yet some of us hope that the 
gap between East and West, as far as disarmament is 
concerned, may be narrowing. When President 
Eisenhower addressed the Tenth Anniversary Cele- 
bration of the United Nations in San Francisco in 
June, he put the human task of the United Nations 
this way: 

“The object of our second decade is still peace 
—but a peace of such new kind that all the world 
will think anew and act anew. 

“It cannot be a mere stilling of the guns—it 
must be a glorious way of life. In that life the 
atom, dedicated as man’s slayer will become his 
most productive servant.” 

In the light of President Eisenhower’s inspiring 
statement and in the light (or, perhaps I should say 
in the shadow) of the Soviet Union’s diplomatic 
maneuvers, I find myself compelled to ask some 
questions. If the United Nations is to become a 
“bulwark of international stability,” we need to use 
it to develop some answers and some solutions. What 
is it about the human animal that makes him so quar- 
relsome? It is said that homo sapiens is the only ani- 
mal in the world who has the power of reason. If he 
has reason, why has he made such a botch of interna- 
tional relations? Why, for that matter, has he often 
done so badly with his own personal relations? 

Mr. Philip Wylie recently wrote a profoundly 
moving story entitled “The Message,” in which two 
angels were found dying after nuclear test detona- 
tions, one set off by the United States in the South 
Pacific and the other by the Soviet Union in Siberia. 
In each case the angel had been carrying a message 
to homo sapiens—a message from the Father to his 
children. Each angel carried a golden tablet when it 
fell fatally injured in those far away places, and on 
each tablet were the simple words: “Love one an- 
other.” 

Too simple? Perhaps. Yet with all his quarrel- 
someness, homo sapiens has the great facility of for- 
giveness. Today we hold no general rancor against 
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the German or Japanese people, nor they against us, 
We have fought against the British, the French, the 
Spanish, and the Mexicans in other wars and few, if 
any, scars remain. 

The topic assigned to me is “The United Nations: 
Bulwark of International Stability.” In any attempt 
to appraise the United Nations we must realize that 
its strength is only as strong as the great ideals drawn 
out of human history and bound up in the Charter 
and as the peoples of the world who are drawn to- 
gether in that bulwark. 

Actually, to refer to the United Nations as a bul- 
wark is misleading. I prefer to think of the United 
Nations as a complex and delicate instrument which 
is available to all nations and which is indispensable 
in engineering the foundations of peace. At the 
United Nations headquarters in New York there 
are electronic facilities for translation and communi- 
cation which are unequalled anywhere in the world. 
There are air conditioned, acoustically perfect confer- 
ence rooms. There are highly trained and exper- 
enced specialists available to facilitate the work of the 
diplomats, and there are, scattered about New York 
City, the headquarters of more than 50 United Na- 
tions delegations, manned by skilled and dedicated 
staffs. And yet this United Nations instrument can 
rust into uselessness unless the diplomatic representa- 
tives there are moved by peoples who are aware of 
the immensity of the problem of human survival and 
are motivated by some of the simple ideals of faith 
and respect for life. 

Secretary of State Dulles at San Francisco on June 
20 touched on problems still confronting the world 
today. He spoke of the problem of German unifica- 
tion; of the situation in Asia where there is a Chinese 
Communist regime which became an aggressor in 
Korea and which has been condemned by the United 
Nations. He spoke of the world-wide conspiracy of 
communism and of the urgent problem of limiting 
the crushing burden of armaments. 


Mr. Dulles said, and I consider this a basic tenet of 
American foreign policy, 
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“These are some of the problems that confront 
us as we face the future .. . they are problems that 
can be met if we are faithful to the principles of 
our Charter, if we work collectively to achieve 
their application, and if we are prepared to labor 
and sacrifice for the future as we have in the past.” 

“The United States asks no nation to do what it 
is not prepared to do itself. Any nation that bases 
its actions and attitudes in international affairs on 
the principles of the Charter will receive the 
wholehearted cooperation of the United States.” 
Listen to these words from the Mexican Repre- 

sentative at the San Francisco meeting: 

“We want peace without prejudice to freedom 
and justice. We should like to see force used not 
for the purpose of domination but in the service 
of the peoples. . . . We want the free and true 
voice of the peoples of the world to be heard now 
and always here in the United Nations. ... Our 
presence here is a solemn reaffirmation . . . and a 
promise that our international relations will be 
guided by the aspirations of the United Na- 
tions. . .” 

What would the problems of Asia have been like 
if the United Nations had not been successful in 
bringing about a cease fire in Kashmir and in prevent- 
ing a war which might have engulfed literally mil- 
lions of people? Suppose the fighting had continued 
in Indonesia. Would Indonesia have gained inde- 
pendence and become the sixtieth member of the 
United Nations? Indonesia is a new Asian nation 
helped to freedom by the United Nations. 


The United Nations International Conference on 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy at Geneva is a meet- 
ing of great promise. Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold at a press conference spoke of a “new 
perspective on the whole question of atomic energy.” 
He spoke of peaceful uses as a new and highly dy- 
namic element in world economy. He said that he 
saw ahead of us something corresponding to the in- 
dustrial revolution which was based on coal and 
steam. He hoped, by the way, that this revolution 
would take a more civilized form. He went on to 
say that the developments in the peaceful uses field 
in connection with the General Conference on Peace- 
ful Uses of Atomic Energy are very real contribu- 
tions to a more healthy and more normal atmosphere 
in the world, and he declared “if we are ever to get 
anywhere with the question of the atomic bomb and 
with atomic power as a constructive power, it will re- 
quire such an atmosphere.” 

Let me turn to another area where I believe the 
United Nations machinery offers a way for homo 
sapiens to hold back his quarrelsomeness and to bring 
out his constructiveness. If he is to be constructive 
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he needs to have a feeling of intimacy with his neigh- 
bors; a feeling of confidence that his problems are 
considered by others and that help is available when 
needed. The economic and social work of the United 
Nations, particularly in the field of technical assist- 
ance, is clearly on the constructive side. Literally 
hundreds of examples can be given, but here is a 
little illustration of United Nations technical assist- 
ance in Nicaragua— 

A United Nations expert advised the Government 
on improvements in milk production and supply for 
the new pasteurization plant which has been erected 
at Managua with the assistance of UNICEF. Since 
the new milk plant came into operation, sales of loca] 
milk are reported to have increased by 60 per cent 
owing mainly to the improved quality of the product. 
This sort of action results in vastly improved nourish- 
ment and health for the children, which in turn pays 
dividends in social, agricultural and industrial prog- 
ress, and in the standards of living and general out- 
look of the whole country. 

This is a program of helping people to help them- 
selves. Governments receiving technical assistance 
in 1955 will contribute more than 60 million dollars 
in giving local support to the United Nations Ex- 
panded Technical Assistance Program. Ceylon, for 
instance, is contributing this year to the central fund 
$18,000. In addition, Ceylon makes available the 
equivalent of $10,800,000 in local materials and 
services. Burma is contributing also $18,000 to the 
central fund and an additional $1,800,000 in local 
support. Here is convincing demonstration of the 
confidence which nations have in the operations of 
the United Nations. To millions of people the 
United Nations is known not for its political oratory 
but for its practical help in better health and better 
living. 

The United Nations, as Ambassador Lodge has 
often said, is no automatic peace producer. It is im- 
perfect but its imperfections simply reflect the reali- 
ties of international political life and the facts of hu- 
man behavior. It has effectively buttressed the shaky 
structure of world peace. Whether or not the United 
Nations will become a really strong bulwark of inter- 
national stability depends on how well you and I and 
hundreds of millions of others can discipline and 
modify our behavior so that we are able to hold 
back the destructiveness in our human potential and 
to work creatively with the God-given human ability 
to think, to act, and so to construct a United Nations 
bulwark for a world at peace. 

Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary gives as its first 
definition of “bulwark” the following: “Aa solid, wall- 
like, defensive structure; a rampart.” Here again, I 
think we must quarrel gently with the use of this 
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word in connection with the United Nations. I said 
“quarrel gently” because the second definition as 
listed in the dictionary is: “any strong support, de- 
fense or safeguard.” 

But regardless how closely one may define a word 
or may attempt to define the United Nations, there 
is everlastingly the truth that these defensive walls, 





these ramparts, these safeguards must have their 
foundation in the human soul. The best law ever con- 
ceived in the mind of man is hopeless without human 
willingness to cooperate. The best international or- 
ganization under the best possible Charter will last 
only so long as governments will support it and live 
up to it. 


The Constitution of the People’s 


Republic of China 


This autumn, the People’s Republic of China 
(CPR)—commemorates the sixth anniversary of its 
establishment (October 1, 1949) and the first anni- 
versary of the adoption of its Constitution (Septem- 
ber 20, 1954). Between 1949 and 1954, the CPR 
was governed under three organic laws adopted by 
the “Chinese People’s Political Consultative Confer- 
ence” in September, 1949. The prevailing doctrine 
of those five years was summed up in Mao Tse-tung’s 
famous expression: “peopse’s democratic dictator- 
ship”; and the dominant theme of the period was the 
suppression and liquidation of the “enemies of the 
people”—1.e., “imperialists,” ‘“feudalists,” “land- 
lords,” “Kuomintang lackeys,” “bureaucratic capital- 
ists,” etc. Not until the initial turmoil had abated 
was it deemed appropriate to formalize the policy and 
practice of government on the basis of a “constitu- 
tion.” 

The adoption of the Constitution on September 20, 
1954, therefore marked the end of one large phase 
of Communist experience in China and the beginning 
of another. From one point of view, the achieve- 
ments of the first phase (1949-1954) were negative 
in character: (1) foreigners unfriendly to the regime 
were driven from the country (or imprisoned) and 
their properties and investments were confiscated 
(thus relieving the Chinese people of “imperialist 
exploitation”); (2) the landlords were expropriated 
and liquidated (thus ending “feudalism,” and de- 
stroying the social class asserted to be the principal 
support of Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang— 
the “feudalist lackeys of American imperialism’) ; 
(3) the properties of the “bureaucratic capitalists” 
were confiscated (thus establishing a foundation for 
the state-owned sphere of the national economy); 
and (4) “remnant” capitalist and petty-bourgeois 
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elements were “brought under control” (thus in- 
hibiting the possibilities for counter-revolution). 
Such negative objectives as these were successive- 
ly attained, over a period of time, by various methods 
reflecting varying degrees of violence and intimida- 
tion. But however achieved, the effects tended to be 
lasting. Once a landlord had been liquidated and his 
family dispersed, he could no longer “intimidate” the 
peasants or give aid and comfort to counter-revolu- 
tionary elements. Once the state gained access to the 
books and trade secrets of the private industrialist or 
merchant (during the “5-Anti”? Campaign), he could 
no longer retain any important measure of economic 
or political freedom, or escape the subsequent im- 
position of even more rigorous controls. The liqui- 
dation of the landlord was also accompanied by the 
redistribution of his lands to the peasants, to pay for 
their political support or to enlist their loyalty, and 
by the creation of peasant organizations which in due 
course would be converted into instruments for col- 
lectivization. The suppression of the independent 
entrepreneur was attended by new procedures for 
“‘oint state-private” industrial or commercial opera- 
tion, and by developing Party-controlled labor or- 
ganizations which in due course would serve the in- 
terests of the State economy. Thus the achievements 
which could be regarded as “negative” from one 
point of view (the elimination of “enemies of the 
people”), might also be considered “positive” from 
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a different point of view (the “transition to the So- 
cialist society’’). 

The new Constitution was designed to register 
these negative and positive attainments, and to sub- 
stitute for the violent measures needed to establish 
the authority of the regime the somewhat more 
orderly procedures needed for the planned “transi- 
tion to Socialism.” The Preamble declares that “the 
necessary conditions . . . for planned economic con- 
struction and gradual transition to Socialism” were 
created during the different “large-scale struggles” 
of 1949-1954; correspondingly, the Constitution is 
declared to reflect “the basic needs of the State in the 
period of transition, as well as the general desire of 
the people as a whole to build a Socialist society.” 


Thus, the Constitution is actually a manifesto 
which outlines the objectives of the Socialist revolu- 
tion in the immediate future and plots the principal 
paths toward those ends. Its real significance lies in 
its theoretical and doctrinal content, rather than in 
the provisions bearing upon the form of government. 
The Constitution was drafted by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Chinese Communist Party, and ex- 
presses the line of Party policy. Consequently, there 
can be no “separation of powers” or “check and bal- 
ance system”; nor, under the principle of “demo- 
cratic centralism, can there be any protection of the 
rights of local or provincial governments against the 
all-inclusive range of central government power. 
Similarly, while the Constitution includes an elabo- 
rate statement of “Fundamental Rights and Duties 
of Citizens,” none of the “rights” contains a guaran- 
tee for the individual against the authority of the 
government. 


A high degree of concentration of power in the 
bureaucratic apparatus is an indispensable require- 
ment for the state-planned attainment of a Socialist 
society (1) in which the State is to own the means of 
production, and (2) in which all social classes other 
than the “working class” are to disappear or be liqui- 
dated. The supreme political authority in the CPR 
is still the Chinese Communist Party, whose role as 
“leader” of the “Chinese people’s revolution” and 
of the “people’s democratic united front” is expressed 
in the Constitution. Quite naturally, then, the high- 
est responsibilities in the government apparatus are 
exercised by the leaders of the Party, of whom four 
enjoy unusual pre-eminence: 


(1) Mao Tse-tung, who had been Chairman of the 
“Central People’s Government” (1949-1954), is 
now Chairman of the “People’s Repudlic”—for 
which no counterpart is found in the Soviet system; 
and “Maoism” (“The Thought of Mao Tse-tung”’) 
is the doctrine of the State. Mao continues to hold 
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his Party offices as Chairman of the Politburo and 
Central Committee without apparent challenge. 

(2) Chu Teh, Mao’s military partner in the lead- 
ership of the revolution, is the Vice-Chairman of the 
CPR—a post which ensures a constitutional line of 
succession within the governmental system, even 
though it may not have the same connotation for 
Party purposes, and which again distinguishes Chi- 
nese from Soviet governmental practice. 

(3) Liu Shao-ch’i, the principal “theoretical 
tactician” of the Party, emerges under the new Con- 
stitution as the Chairman of the Standing Committee 
of the National People’s Congress; he remains as 
Vice-Chairman of the Party’s Politburo, and is pre- 
sumably Mao’s successor-designate within the Party 
hierarchy. 

(4) Chou En-lai, the Party Politburo member 
with the longest uninterrupted service, serves as 
Premier of the State Council—highest administrative 
position in the State—and concurrently, as he has 
done since 1949, as Minister for Foreign Affairs. His 
spectacular diplomatic successes in 1954-1955 do not 
appear to have changed his relative standing in the 
Party hierarchy. 

This quadrumvirate of Party leaders is linked with 
the system of government through a new institution 
known as the Supreme State Conference, which ap- 
pears to be an “inner cabinet” under the chairman- 
ship of Mao Tse-tung. 

The principal doctrinal content of the Constitution 
lies in the provisions relating to the “transition to 
Socialism.” For this purpose, the Constitution de- 
fines four principal forms of economy and lays down 
the basic policy line to be followed with respect to 
each: 

(1) Socialist economy is either (a) “state-owned 
economy . . . owned by the whole people,” or (b) 
“cooperative economy . . . collectively owned by the 
working masses.” The state-owned economy is de- 
scribed as “the leading force in the national] economy 
and the material basis on which the State carries out 
Socialist transformation.” Its development takes 
priority over all other forms. 

(2) Semi-Socialist economy is “cooperative econ- 
omy .. . in part collectively owned by the working 
masses.” As such, it is considered “a transitional form 
by means of which individual peasants, individual 
handicraftsmen and other individual working people 
organize themselves in their advance toward collec- 
tive ownership by the working masses”—1.e., toward 
the wholly Socialist true collective. The State gives 
the cooperative movement its blessing and, while 
adhering to “voluntary” methods for the present, 
regards the promotion of producers’ cooperatives “as 
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the chief means for the transformation of individual 
farming and individual handicrafts.” 

(3) Private economy of peasants, handicraftsmen 
and “other non-agricultural individual working peo- 
ple” is distinguished from capitalist economy (see be- 
low), and receives some limited protection from the 
State during the period of transition. The official 
policy for private agricultural operators is (a) to 
guide individual “middle” and “poor” peasants in 
the formation of semi-Socialist cooperatives which, in 
time, are to become Socialist collectives; and (b) to 
put an end to “rich peasant economy” by liquidating 
the rich peasants. (The landlord ceased to be a prob- 
lem by the time “land reform” had been completed 
in 1952.) The official policy for private handicrafts- 
men parallels the cooperative policy developed for 
ordinary peasants. 

(4) Capitalist economy in industry and commerce 
is still tolerated insofar as it is adjudged “beneficial 
to national welfare and the people’s livelihood,” but 
the expressed policy of the State is to transform capi- 
talist economy into “various forms of [joint] state- 
capitalist economy, gradually replacing capitalist 
ownership with ownership by the whole people.” 
Meanwhile, the capitalist sector is to be: (a) con- 
trolled by the administrative organs of the State; 
(b) led by the state-owned economy; and (c) super- 
vised by the workers. The State forbids “any kind of 
illegal activity by capitalists which endangers the 
public interest, disturbs the social-economic order, or 
undermines the economic plan of the State.” During 
the period of transition, capitalist economy will enjoy 
a highly precarious existence, but its days are num- 
bered. 

In sum, the “transition to Socialism” is to be ef- 
fected by a reconstitution of the different forms of 
economy so that, in the different ways appropriate to 
each, all will eventually be transformed into one of 
the two approved forms of socialist economy. When 
the transformation is complete, presumably, all exist- 
ing social classes based on different forms of economic 
organization will have disappeared and the present 
“constitution for the period of transition to Social- 
ism” will become outmoded by the passage of events. 

The present Chinese Communist leadership re- 
fuses to accept the difficulties of the task as reason 
for abandoning it. Instead, it has been stepping up 
the general tempo of activity with every evident in- 
tention of achieving in the realm of reality the policy 
objectives defined in the Constitution. The follow- 
ing are a few of the implementing measures: 

(1) Increasing pressure is exerted to increase the 
number of agricultural cooperatives, Chou En-lai 








having announced the objective of placing by the end 
of 1957 over half of the agrarian households of 
China under cooperative forms; 

(2) Established cooperatives are being “ad- 
vanced” into collective farms, with the objective of 
at least one model collective farm in every Asien 
(county) ; 

(3) The State is the exclusive market for all grain, 
cotton and other important agricultural commodities, 
and private commerce in agricultural products is 
daily becoming more restricted; 

(4) The First 5-Year Plan, begun in 1953, and 
approved in detail by the National Party Conference 
held last Spring (March 21-31, 1955), is the prin- 
cipal operational complex for the attainment of the 
various economic objectives; 

(5) “Capital construction” of facilities for heavy 
industry (toward which the Soviet Union is con- 
tributing assistance in 156 reported installations) re- 
ceives high priority, in combination with the training 
of technical personnel; 

(6) Increasing pressure is being exerted on pri- 
vate industrialists and merchants; and, 

(7) A vast propaganda effort continues to capi- 
talize on anti-Americanism and to exploit the necessi- 
ty for a gigantic national effort by way of making 
effective the contemplated assault on Formosa. 


Fundamentally, however, the problems confront- 
ing' the regime have nothing to do with formal con- 
stitutional structures or principles. As of June 30, 
1953, there were 582,603,417 “mouths” on the Chi- 
nese mainland (accepting the regime’s official census 
figures)—an astonishing increase since the prewar 
days when estimates of population generally fell in 
the range of 450-475,000,000. Communism has not 
put an end to the devastating natural cycle of drought 
and flood, nor has it notably increased the acreage of 
new land brought under cultivation; and the present 
foreign commitments of the regime, which require 
external deliveries of foodstuffs and agricultural raw 
materials, have placed the impoverished economy of 
mainland China under still heavier pressure. The 
Chinese peasant, as land-greedy and property-con- 
scious as ever, still holds the key to China’s economic 
and political problems. He has yet to be convinced 
that collectivization is in his interest, and the regime 
devotes much of its time to the effort to convince him 
that he should sell his produce to the new state com- 
mercial monopolies. One need not be a prophet to 
appreciate that the future industrialization of China 
goes hand-in-hand with the future of Chinese peasant 
economy. 
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Sc1ENCE CooPERATION OFFICES 


To help scientists get information and materials easily and 
quickly, a net-work of co-operation offices have been set up by 
UNESCO. Since 1948 these offices at Montevideo, Cairo, 
Istanbul, Delhi, Jakarta and Manila have furnished scientists with 
news of the latest discoveries, techniques and theories of their 
colleagues in other lands. 


NATO “OLp Scuoot Ties” 


When the May 9th session of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization Council met all the members except the newly 
eligible German Chancellor Adenauer were seen to be wearing 
navy blue ties carrying the NATO symbol, a white compass. 
By the afternoon session, however, the German, too had acquired 
the NATO tie, a gift of Lord Ismay, NATO Secretary-General. 


Fear As A Cause oF WoriLp War I 


British and German school-children may soon be told how 
Europe, through fear, drifted into war in 1914. A report has 
been sent to history text-book writers in both countries, and to 
major historical associations giving the findings of an Anglo- 
German conference on text-books lately held in Goslar, Germany. 
Representative historians from both countries agreed that fear 
of the military establishments of one another played a leading 
part in bringing on war. 


More LAaNnGuaGEs FOR THE “VoIcE” 


The Voice of America now broadcasts in 38 languages, of 
which 4—Hindi, Urdu, Hamil and Bengali—were added dur- 
ing the last part of 1954. 


“Atoms For Peace” Exuisir 


The U. S. Information Agency is currently showing seven 
“Atoms for Peace ” exhibitions around the world, in England, 
Germany, Finland, India and Italy as well as in the U. S. 
Library of Congress and at the tenth anniversary of the UN in 
San Francisco. Already over five million people have been able 
to view this remarkable showing. 


N.W. Arvantic FisHERIEs CoMMISsSsION 


The fifth annual meeting of the ten-nation Commission for 
the N.W. Atlantic Fisheries was held in Ottawa, Canada, in 
June. Member countries are Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, 
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WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY MABEL SOULE CALL 


Italy, Norway, Portugal, Spain, the United Kingdom and the 
U. S. This is a research, not a regulatory body, though it can 
make recommendations for regulation. Excepted from its studies 
are the territorial waters from Rhode Island in the South to the 
west coast of Greenland and east to the 42nd meridian. The 
object of the studies is to attain maximum, sustained yield from 
the vast fish resources of North-West Atlantic waters. 


AMERICAN ArT As CULTURAL AMBASSADOR 


Pictures by American artists, loaned by galleries in the U. S. 
now grace the walls of the American Embassy in. Oslo, Norway. 
They were requested by the wife of Ambassador L. Corrin 
Strong when they first went to Oslo. The mission of the 
pictures as interpreters of American culture to a foreign country 
has been amply proved. It is hoped that a foundation with a 
Board of Selection and Purchase may carry the idea to other 
American Embassies which might use pictures to spread knowl- 
edge of the art of this country in other lands. 


Recorp NuMBER OF ForEIGN STUDENTS 


For the year 1954-55, 34,233 foreign students from 129 
nations studied in the U. S. The previous year, according to the 
Institute of International Education, saw 33,833 students here. 
In addition, there were this last year 635 scholars from abroad 
serving on American faculties and 5,036 foreign Doctors acting 
as internes or residents in U. S. hospitals. Most popular fields 
of study were Engineering and various branches of the Humani- 
ties. Next came Social, and Physical Sciences, Medicine, Busi- 
ness, Education and Agriculture. 


INTERNATIONIAL GEOPHYSICAL OBSERVATIONS 


The U. S., in its participation in the International Geo- 
physical year, 1956-57, has invited the United Kingdom, France, 
Norway, Australia, New Zealand, Chile and Argentina to designate 
observers to accompany the Antartic expedition to go from our 
Eastern coast ports later this year. A station is to be established 
in the Little America area whence parties will go by tractor to 
another in Marie Byrd Land. A third station is planned near the 
South geographical pole. 


Cuite Unpver FuusricuT ProGRaM 


First among the other American Republics, Chile has now 
signed an educational exchange agreement with the U. S. under 
the Fulbright Act. She is the 29th country to participate in that 


program. 
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Operation Tune-In, Bocota 

Backed by the Colombian government and by UNESCO, 
lessons are now being broadcast 6 hours a day to some 200,000 
people in Colombia. Seven years ago this campaign against 
illiteracy was started by a young priest in a remote Andean 
village over a home-made radio transmitter. It has now become 
one of the world’s largest programs of adult education. 


Tue Austrian TREATY 

On July 7th Queen Elizabeth signed Britain’s document of 
ratification of the Austrian Treaty, which will end four-power 
occupation of Austria. The treaty, signed in Vienna on May 15th 
had already been ratified by Austria, the U. S. and Russia, and 
comes into force when approved by the other signatory,—France. 


ViENNA FoLksoPpERA OPENING 

It is announced that after opening the rebuilt State Opera 
House in Vienna, various foreign light operas and operettas will 
be presented. The season is scheduled to begin early in September 
with the presentation of Menotti’s “The Saint of Bleeker Street.” 


Mozart ComMMEMORATIVE YEAR 

A special office has been set up in Vienna to coordinate vari- 
ous events planned for the 200th anniversary of Mozart’s birth, 
Jan. 17, 1756. In Salzburg the Provincial Diet recently passed 
a special “Mozart Law” which is designed to prevent cheap 
commercial exploitation of pictures or sculptures and assure a 
worthy celebration of the great Austrian composer’s commem- 
oration year. 


Mintinc oF AustrRiAN SiLvER Coins RENEWED 

Austrian artists have been asked to submit designs for the 25 
schilling silver coin to be issued in honor of the opening of the 
rebuilt State Opera this fall. 


GERMANY BacK IN THE FamiLy oF Nations 


Almost ten years of occupation of Germany ended on May 
5th, when the final instruments of ratification of the Bonn 
agreement were deposited and the Federal Republic of Germany, 
a sovereign nation, became the 15th member of NATO. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at once abolished the position of U. S. High 
Commissioner for Germany, and appointed former High Com- 
missioner Conant, Ambassador to Germany. 


Lisperia GrapuaTEs First Cass 
A national education center, opened by the government of 


Liberia, aided by UNESCO, graduated its first class in June. 
Located at Klay, 20 miles north of Monrovia, the center is one 
of three national centers to train young men and women in health, 
agriculture and community development, and also primary 
teaching methods. The 32 graduates will return to their homes 
to help in raising living standards, and to run village primary 
schools, 


Vittace Lire PLANNED For Kenya Natives 


For protection against assaults of terrorist Mau Maus, and 
also to provide education and health services, together with an 
introduction to local government, villages are being built by 
Kikuyu farmers aided by the Government, where formerly 
scattered families can achieve community life. Better methods 
of farming and land to cultivate are included in the plans. 


Growinc ImMporTANCE OF MALAYA 

In recognition of the Federation of Malaya’s growing impor- 
tance, the U. S. Consulate at Kuala Lumpur became on June 
Ist, a Consulate General. 
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Kanmon Hicuway TuNNEL 

An engineering feat of major proportions is nearing completion 
in Southern Japan. It is the Kanmon Highway Tunnel to con- 
nect Shimonoseki on the main island of Honshu with Moji on 
Kyushu Island. It goes under the Kanmon Straits. 


OriEent’s Loncest Arcu BripGE 

Another major engineering feat is the nearly completed bridge 
spanning the mouth cf Omura Bay in Northwestern Kyushu, 
Japan. The longest arch bridge in the Orient, it is the third 
longest in the world. It was to be open to traffic in August, 1955. 


American Musicians Vistr Korea 

Mr. Kim, conductor of the S. Korean National Symphony 
Orchestra, has invited five American musicians to visit Korea. 
They are asked to aid Mr. Kim in connection with a festival 
like that held each summer at Tanglewood, Massachusetts. 


“Atoms For PEAcE” 

President Eisenhower’s “Atoms for Peace” program has moved 
with gratifying speed. By July 1 twenty countries were sharing 
with the U. S. unclassified information on research reactors. 
Since that date more countries have accepted the plan so that at 
the first “Atoms For Peace” conference, held in Geneva in 
August, 72 member nations sent 1200 scientists, officials and 
business men to participate in the unprecedented exchange of 
ideas about peaceful uses of nuclear energy. 


New Forp FounpaTion 

A one million dollar fund was announced in early August by 
three Ford brothers, Henry, Jr., Benson and William Clay, to 
provide annual “Atoms for Peace” awards for the next ten years, 
in response to President Eisenhower’s hope that private business 
might provide an incentive for finding ways to use atomic 
energy beneficially. 


Nose Prize Scientists SPEAK For PEACE 

On July 15 eighteen scientists, winners of the Nobel prizes, 
and coming from several countries, meeting in Lindau, Germany, 
appealed, as “servants of science” to the nations, saying,—“All 
nations must come to the conclusion to refrain from the use of 
power as an ultimate means of statesmanship. If they will not do 
this they will cease to exist.” 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS FELLOWSHIPS 

The Ford Foundation announces a new fellowship for 1956-7 
to persons who are teaching or doing research in international 
relations to broaden their competence in related fields. 


CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN POLICY 


Colgate University’s Annual Conference on American Foreign 
Policy was held July 10-14 at Hamilton, New York, and was 
even more successful and instructive this year than heretofore. 
The general theme was “Peace through Strength” but actually 
the round table discussions covered most of the international 
questions that now plague the world. The treatment of African 
problems and those of the Near East was particularly interesting 
and informative. President Everett Case and Dr. Charles R. 
Wilson are to be congratulated on the number of persons with 
first hand knowledge of the problems of each area, whom they 
were able to bring togethér for the greater edification of the 
rest of us. Hon. James J. Wadsworth, second member of the 
American delegation to UN spoke about it at the Wednesday 
luncheon. Many ambassadors, State Department officials and 
representatives from many parts of the world participated. The 
excellence of arrangements to take care of the delegates was a 
credit to those in charge. 


U. S. Grant, 3rd 
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ANTONIO SEGNI 

Antonio Segni, the new Italian Premier, is Professor of Law 
in the University of Rome. Now sixty-four years old, Professor 
Segni served in two of the cabinets of the late Premier Alcide 
DeGasperi: as Minister of Agricuture 1946-51, and as Minister 
of Public Instruction 1951-53. In his public career, he has been 
best known in connection with his interest in the very funda- 
mental problems of land reform. Two land reform bills, drawn 
by him and providing for the breaking up of large estates to pro- 
vide for resettling of landless peasants, were enacted into law 
in 1950. A Christian Democrat, Segni is, of course, in a measure 
committed to the same policies as was the government of Premier 
Scelba, whom Segni succeeds. At the same time, his past record 
and his own statements indicate an intention to seek support 
from and to cooperate with groups more deeply toward the Left. 
While interested primarily in internal reform, Segni has accepted 
as his own Italy’s present foreign policy “as marked by her inter- 
national commitments.” This would seem to indicate continued 
Italian cooperation in N.A.T.O. and in the maintenance of the 
cause of Western democracy. 


ANTOINE Pinay 

Antoine Pinay, French Minister of Foreign Affairs, became 
a business man immediately upon his graduation from the school 
of the Marist Fathers of Saint-Chamond and rose to a position 
of considerable importance in the leather and hide industry. 
During the First World War, Pinay served in the artillery and 
received the “Médaille Militaire.” Active in the political affairs 
of Saint-Chammond and the Department of the Loire, Pinay 
served in the Chamber and in the Senate as an Independent 
Radical before the war. Since the war he has served in the 
Constituent Assembly and later in the National Assembly as a 
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BY ELMER LOUIS KAYSER 


moderate Independent Republican. Pinay was Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs 1948-49 and Minister of Public Works, 
Transportation and Tourism 1950-52, and President of the 
Council of Ministers March 6 to December 23, 1952. As 
head of the government, he carried on a vigorous campaign 
for economy in civilian expenditures. He has been Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the Faure government since February 23, 
1955. His most significant work has been successful negotiation 
of the new Franco-Saar Convention on Economic Cooperation. 


Epcar Faure 

In a sense most of Edgar Faure’s forty-seven years have been 
spectacular. Receiving his baccalaureate at fifteen, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar at nineteen. Married in 1931, the Faures 
spent their honeymoon in Russia. Later Faure studied the 
Russian language in the Institute of Oriental Languages. Practic- 
ing corporation law and writing detective novels on the side, it 
seems to have been his experience as a prosecutor in the Nurem- 
burg trials that turned him definitely toward public service as a 
career. Elected as a Radical Deputy to the first postwar National 
Assembly, his abilities were soon recognized in his appointment as 
Secretary of the Finance Committee and a year later Minister of 
Finance in the Queuille Cabinet. In February 1952, then only 
forty-three years old, Faure formed his first government as Prem- 
ier of France. That government lasted forty days. Now, three 
years later, he has formed his second government. Committed both 
to economic reform and European union, Faure will make haste 
slowly. He will not be barren of ideas, but when he brings his 
ideas forward he will estimate their chances in the existing politi- 
cal climate and act accordingly. Still young, for a major states- 
man, politically adroit and intellectually keen, Faure is destined 
to have a place in French politics for years to come. 





CORDELL HULL 1871-1955 


Cordell Hull, founder of the Reciprocal Trade Program and a 
pioneer in laying the foundations for the United Nations, died 
on July 23. 

Born in a log cabin in Tennessee, without the advantages of 
wide formal education, Hull found a ready career in the law 
and politics. Identified with the Democratic party organization 
from his youth, virtually all of Hull’s life was spent in the public 
service as member of the Tennessee legislature, captain of volun- 
teers in the Spanish American War, circuit judge in the courts of 
his state, Congressman, chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, Senator, and Secretary of State 1933-44. Not only 
was Cordell Hull Secretary of State longer than any other in our 
history but his public career extended over a wider span than 
that of most of his contemporaries. He was in public life during 
the whole period at America’s emergence as a world power. It was 
his great service to do much to fix the stance that America has 
taken. When he found himself in the role of policy maker his 
long legislative experience came to his aid in getting what he 
advocated written into law. 
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In his maiden speech in the House of Representatives in 1908 
and throughout his public career Cordell Hull was the champion 
of reciprocal trade agreements as aids to world peace and pros- 
perity. The Trade Agreements Act of 1934 marked the accept- 
ance of his idea as an instrument of public policy. In the prepar- 
atory stages, he had a master role in laying the basis for the 
United Nations. Illness prevented his active participation in the 
conference at San Francisco. In the development of the Good 
Neighbor Policy, the personality of Cordell Hull was a major 
factor. His life was not lacking in drama. No one could have 
expressed the moral indignation of America with greater dignity 
and conviction than he did when the Japanese envoys handed 
him their note on Pearl Harbor day. 

It has been customary to refer to Cordell Hull as a statesman of 
the old school. He had the manner, the appearance, the dignity 
and the courtliness of that older type, but those qualities served 
to make him a more effective and understanding architect of a 
newer age. 
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Great Britain and the United States. By H. C. Allen (New York, 
St. Martin’s Press, Inc. 1955. Pp. 1024. Bibliography. Index. 
$10.00) 


Harry Cranbrook Allen, a former Scholar of Pembroke and 
now Professor of American History in the University of London 
has by this volume amply earned the right to sit in a great 
university as the interpreter of the two great Anglo-Saxon nations 
to each other. 

He has in effect written two books in this stout volume. Its 
first two hundred pages are a skillful portrayal of the Anglo- 
American relationship from all the varied points of contact and 
comparison: political, social, economic, geographic, cultural and 
sentimental. 

The second major part of the work, running over seven 
hundred pages in length, is an encyclopoedic account of Anglo- 
American diplomacy. Allen points out “that of the five major 
objectives of traditional British policy, only that of imperialism, 
is not equally now a major motive in American diplomacy, and 
even this has been in the past, and is still, in a strategic sense, 
not without its influence upon United States policy.” (P. 207) 
Allen, therefore, discusses Anglo-American relations from the 
standpoint of American history and its major tendencies and 
periods, His coverage is tremendous. Every American chief of 
mission in London and his British counterpart in Washington, 
receives some attention, as does every Secretary of State and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The author presents the pros and cons and then if one is 
indicated draws a fair conclusion. He makes full use of the 
standard American diplomatic histories, such as those by Bemis 
and by Bailey. His acquaintance with the literature is tremendous. 
Allen has covered this material and has woven together the 
intricate details of the diplomatic history of two great powers in 
a consistent and interesting narrative. His history is, itself, a 
monument to Anglo-American understanding. 

Eimer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


Admiral Ambassador to Russia. By William H. Standley, Admiral, 
USN (Ret.) and Arthur A. Ageton, Rear Admiral, USN 
(Ret.) (Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1955. 533 
Pages including Index; $6.00.) 


There are many reasons for commending Admiral Standley’s 
memoirs to the American reader. Written with Admiral Ageton’s 
collaboration, they are invariably interesting and entertaining in 
dwelling on human beings at a critical time and not on the ab- 
stractions of the historian. They illuminate the East-West con- 
flict and the behavior of top officials in Soviet Russia. They 
remind us that the ultimate objectives of war are political 
and that they are not attained by victory in battle alone. They 
show us the ill effects of improvising organization and adminis- 
trative measures in war. In short, if we are wise enough to 
learn, their forthright bluntness can teach us many a salutary 
lesson for the future. 

For Admiral Standley is not reluctant to speak frankly even 
if he deflates well known personalities, Joseph E. Davies and 
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Wendell Willkie are particularly noted among the unhelpful 
visitors to Moscow. Their missions to the Soviet capital under- 
mined Admiral Standley’s position, but the President never 
ceased by-passing his ambassador in Moscow with special envoys. 
Repeatedly the Admiral was not informed by Washington about 
essential matters and the Russia-firsters back home also caused 
trouble for the ambassador. It is not easy to decide whether the 
suspicion and aloofness of the Soviet leaders or the treatment by 
Washington were more frustrating to the Admiral in perform- 
ing his duties. His experiences are a valuable contribution to 
the annals of the second World War. 
Bric. Gen. DonaLp ARMSTRONG 


Churchill, His Life in Photographs. Edited by Randolph S. 
Churchill and Helmut Gernsheim. (New York: Rinehart and 
and Company, Inc., 1955. Pp. not numbered, Index, $5.00). 


Here the illustrious life of one of the world’s great leaders 
in our day is told, from infancy to the celebration of his eightieth 
birthday, in 388 fascinating photographs. The accompaning text, 
though very brief, is sufficient to permit the reader to fix each 
picture in its proper historical setting, and happily the other 
prominent people in so many of the pictures have been identified 
and named. For background the pictures begin with the first 
Duke of Marlborough, Sir Winston’s two grandfathers, his 
father and mother, his birthplace (Blenheim Palace) and 
the room in which he was born. From there on beside the 
Churchill story there is the always interesting record of the 
changes in fashion and in the appearance of crowds. It is 
difficult to think of anyone for whom this book will not provide 
a fascinatingly interesting and pleasantly educational half day 
of close application. 


U. S. Grant 3rD 


Two Studies in Soviet Controls, By Herbert S. Dinerstein and 
Leon Gouré. (Glencoe, Illinois. The Free Press: 1955. 
pp 254. $4.50.) 


In the Soviet totalitarian system, the Communist leadership 
relies on a powerful control apparatus for ruling the vast majority 
of the population and for transforming the social and economic 
environment on the basis of centrally-determined goals. And the 
leadership is as concerned with maintaining firm control of its 
apparatus, which constitutes the organized minority of the popu- 
lation, as it is insistent that the apparatus maintain rigidly 
efficient control over the population at large. The “carrot” 
and the “club” are used in varying proportions to goad the 
individual Soviet official as well as the ordinary Soviet citizen, 
with the problem of control remaining a cardinal one at all 
levels of the Soviet system. 

The two case studies by Mr. Dinerstein and Mr. Gouré furnish 
valuable insights into this problem of control. The first study, 
“Communism and the Russian Peasant,” is concerned with the 
effectiveness of Soviet controls over the peasantry. The second, 
and shorter, study, “Moscow in Crisis,” coauthored by Mr. 
Dinerstein and Mr. Gouré, analyzes the situation in the Soviet 
capital in October 1941, when for a brief period the control 
apparatus was withdrawn in the face of the threatened Nazi 
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German invasion. Both studies are based on interviews with 
former Soviet citizens and articles in the Soviet Press, supple- 
mented by a variety of secondary material. The authors are 
both on the Social Science Staff of the Rand Corporation, and 
their volume has been published under Rand auspices. 
“Communism and the Russian Peasant” furnishes an inside 
picture of the Soviet agricultural system, with specific emphasis 
on the interplay between the Communist officials and the 
peasants. It shows that while the Communist regime has enor- 
mously expanded its controls over the peasants through the col- 
lective farm system and thus has been able to extract agricultural 
“surpluses” to support its program of heavy industrial and military 
expansion, the agricultural sector remains the weak link in the 
Soviet economy and the irfterests of the regime still conflict with 
those of the peasants. Mr. Dinerstein indicates that one basic 
cause of the trouble lies in the failure of Soviet agricultural 
planning to take into account the real conditions of village life. 
The incentives offered to the peasants have been inadequate— 
psychologically as well as materially—to stimulate increased pro- 
duction, and the coercive measures—applied through various 
arms of the control apparatus—also have proved ineffective in 
this respect. The peasant shows little concern for improving 
the collective farm economy, but seizes every opportunity to work 
intensively on his personal garden plot. Under such conditions, 
the position of the rural administrative official is a difficult one. 
He must operate on the basis of a plan which is impossible to 
carry out. If he tries to carry it out without regard for the 
realities of his local situation, he may run into all kinds of 
peasant evasion and non-co-operation; if he modifies directives 
in the interests of what is practicable, he is liable to a wide range 
of official punishments. For reasons of expediency, he often 
risks the latter course, resorting to collusion with other officials 
and falsification of reports to escape punishment. Mr. Diner- 
stein’s excellent study demonstrates beyond any doubt that the 
current difficulties in Soviet agricultural production involve not 
only a technical but above all a human problem for the Com- 
munist dictators. 
ExizasetH M. THompPson 
Washington, D. C. 


Invitation to an Eastern Feast. By Austin Coates. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1955. Pp. 270, 15 illustrations. $4.00) 


This book is a delightful contrast to many _hastily-written 
books, published after a hurried visit. Visiting India, Southeast 
Asia and China soon after the Second World War, Mr. Coates 
was in no hurry, and took time to study a bit of the language 
and literature of the Asian hosts, while enjoying the hospitality 
of many homes and visiting many out-of-the-way villages. 


More than half of the book is devoted to India, and this is 
much the more valuable portion. It gives a delightful account of 
social change, almost through the eyes of individual members of 
Indian families, both urban and rural. Coates’ empathy is par- 
ticularly valuable as he describes an arranged marriage in con- 
siderable detail, concluding that: “People who say there is no 
romance about arranged marriages do not understand the emo- 
tions Kamal and Surita experience at the instant of meeting.” 


Mr. Coates must have been a most agreeable guest, with his 
quick perception and genuine appreciation of foreign culture 
and customs. His book provides an excellent background for an 
understanding of heavier literary fare describing basic Indian 
problems. The references to the Hindu-Moslem problem and 
to the influence of the communists are much less enlightening 
than one could find in much current literature. Staying as he 
did with a Bengali landlord family his brief defense of the 
zamindari system is rather naive and incomplete, although it does 
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point up certain facts which a serious student should not overlook. 

With respect to Burma his historical sketch appears much less 
accurate than that with respect to India. For instance, he has 
Scottish missionaries winning converts among the Karens, whereas 
American missionaries were much more numerous and successful. 
In dismissing the British period as not having had a very great 
influence on the course of Burmese history (page 160) he would 
probably find little support among scholars of Burmese affairs, 
including those who desire to erase evidences of British rule. 

There is considerable humor of a quiet type in Coates’ descrip- 
tion of Chinese social life before the communist conquest. One 
is enabled to see several facets of Chinese psychology from a 
somewhat different angle. 

The defects of the book are minor compared to its contribu- 
tion to international understanding. And that contribution is 
made in a manner which is highly readable and entertaining. 

J. Russet, Anprus 
Washigton, D. C. 


The Development of Tropical and Sub-Tropical Countries, with 
Particular Reference to Africa. By A. Leslie Banks. (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 1955. Pp. 217. $3.75) 


In a sense this volume hardly qualifies as a book. It is a 
verbatim report on a seminar held at Cambridge in July of 1953. 
The subject chosen was so broad and so many people (32) of 
disparate background and experience participated that the area 
of agreement was of necessity quite limited. There was an 
attempt to relate the discussion of development problems to 
Africa, which would have helped, but so many of the partici- 
pants had little direct knowledge of Africa that this failed. 

The discussions make interesting reading because the partici- 
pants are without doubt men of wide experience in their fields. 
Many interesting views concerning problems attendant on devel- 
opment are proposed but seldom is one of them followed through 
in the discussion to a logical conclusion before another interesting 
vista is opened up and the whole discussion goes off on a new 
tack. 

The material presented might have been distilled into a most 
useful article, but hardly seems to merit presentation in extenso 
in book form. 

Witt E. Moran, Jr. 
Chief, Africa Division 
Foreign Operations Administration 


America’s Rise to World Power, 1898-1954. By Foster Rhea 
Dulles. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. Pp. xv, 314. 
Index. $5.00) 


This is one of a series entitled The New American Nation 
Series, a comprehensive survey of the history of the United 
States. Each volume, as the editors claim, is complete in itself; 
certainly Foster Rhea Dulles with his volume America’s Rise to 
World Power, 1898-1954 has fulfilled that requirement. His 
book is complete in itself; it is interesting and most timely. It 
should serve as a companion piece to the many diplomatic his- 
tories now available to the general reader. If used with any of 
the collections of documents, this volume in The New American 
Nation Series will be very useful to the student of American 
Diplomacy. 

The author, a professor of history at Ohio State University, 
has carefully analyzed and documented the course of American 
history from the angle of foreign affairs. He points to our basic 
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and historical concern with safeguarding national security, our 
constant preoccupation with the promotion of foreign trade and 
as he says our sense of “national mission in encouraging the cause 
of freedom throughout the world.” He has devoted ample atten- 
tion to the traditions of isolation and what he calls “the mirage 
of neutrality.” These two sections of his book are among the 
most comprehensively presented and should serve to set in 
perspective these phases of our foreign policy. 

Of special interest is the chapter dealing with the diplomatic 
aftermath of World War I and President Wilson’s efforts in the 
cause of collective security. The idea of a “new international 
order in which America would play her full part in defending 
the principles of freedom and justice” was rejected by the 
American people to the dismay of the President who predicted 
tragedy ahead. 

The treatment of the two decades following World War I 
and the one after 1945 is in good proportion, especially the later 
period. At this point Mr. Foster Rhea Dulles has relied upon 
the technique of simple treatment coupled with an excellent 
bibliography containing critical notations. The position of the 
American people and their preparation for an enlarged role in 
international affairs is brought into sharp focus, partly by refer- 
ence to documentary material. The greater portion of the illus- 
trative material, consisting of maps, pictures and cartoons, deals 
with this particular era of American history, thus amplifying the 
admittedly restrained treatment. 

The balance between historical developments and traditions, 
between the responsibilities of a first-rate power and the desire 
to avoid commitments, emerges as a presentation of significance. 

Mary E. BrapsHaw 
The American University 


Crusade in Asia, Philippine Victory. By Carlos P. Romulo. 
(New York: The John Day Company, 1955. Pp. 309. $4.00) 


“Three million Filipinos, from city, barrio, and farm, from 
factory and mine, from school and store, rolled Ramon Magsaysay 
into the Presidency on November 10, 1953, on a tide that proved 
irresistible.” General Romulo’s new book, Crusade in Asia, is 
the vital, readable report of this spectacular rise to power and of 
the roles played by Magsaysay and Romulo in the recent dramatic 
political changes in the Philippines. But even more important, 
it is the report of the first major communist setback in Asia — 
a setback administered by an Asian people who prize freedom 
and democracy and who have shown their willingness to fight for 
them at home and abroad. 

General Romulo correctly points to the disruptions of war, 
the lack of economic opportunity, and the failure of the Philip- 
pine Government to provide for the needs of the people as the 
factors which fostered the rise of the communist-led Hukbalahaps 
and gained them widespread support. Under the leadership of 
Magsaysay as Secretary of Defense the Huks were defeated in 
the fields and in the hills. Their forces were reduced and their 
support withdrawn as he restored confidence in the Government 
and arranged for public land to be made available for ex-Huks to 
farm. General Romulo reports that the Philippine “fight against 
communism ... ended with the surrender of Huk Supremo Luis 
Taruc ... ” in mid-1954 after President Magsaysay assumed 
office pledged to eliminate the causes of communism, improve 
the living conditions of the people, and make the Government 
responsive to the nation’s will. 

But, is the fight ended? THiave the causes of the communist 
uprising actually been eliminated? 
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Even though there are no Huks on the outskirts of Manila 
today, there is ample evidence that the fundamental problems of 
the Philippines are yet far from solved. General Romulo’s 
“Philippine victory” is a report on victory in a series of key 
battles — but no matter how ardently we may desire it to be so 
the war may not yet be won. 

The importance of the successful Philippine struggle against 
communism makes Crusade in Asia vital reading. General Rom- 
ulo’s personal accounts of his encounters with his fellow Filipinos 
in the “back-woods” areas during the period when he was 
campaigning for Magsaysay make the book interesting reading. 
His capable, lucid style makes it easy and rapid to read. 

' H. Lawrence Wiser 
Washington, D. C. 


Asia, East by South, A Cultural Geography. By J. E. Spencer. 
(New York: John Wiley and Son, 1954. Pp. x, 453, index, 
bibliography, maps, illus. charts and tables. $8.50) 


Here is a regional, cultural geography of those vital regions of 
the earth, ranging from North-west India to eastern New Guinea, 
and from Java to Hokkaido. 

Since particular environments have led to the evolution of 
different cultures among men such a study makes a very real 
contribution to the knowledge we of the west can have of peoples 
in the Orient. 

Dr. Spencer, Professor of Geography in the University of 
California, Los Angeles, has produced a well-organized volume 
with line maps and charts scattered profusely through the two- 
column pages to illustrate his articles. 

Part I, “Systematic Geography,” takes up in thirteen chapters, 
such topics as Climate, Soils, Minerals, Flora and Fauna, Health, 
Languages, Architecture, and the Process of Modernization, 
physical, cultural, or geographical. 

Part II treats of Regions: Growth and Culture, beginning with 
India and moving north to Manchuria, Korea and Japan. 

An excellent Statistical Abstract, Bibliography and Indexes 
complete in Part III this beautifully printed book. It is interest- 
ing to read, valuable for reference, and a real contribution to 
understanding of the region of which it treats. 

Maser Soute Cary 
The American Peace Society 


The Waif. By Nicholas Voinov. (New York, N. Y.: Pantheon 
Books, 1955. Pp. 292. $3.95) 


The facts reported in the autobiography of “The Waif” are 
well in keeping with such information about life among the 
Soviets as any interested reader of Russian news and spectator of 
Russian films might have gathered in the course of the last 
thirty or thirty-five years. Nevertheless, to have them presented 
in such concentrated form, not as a collection of anecdotes, 
incidents and other news items, but as the experience of an 
individual, told with considerable detachment and restraint, is a 
considerable shock. 

The author describes his life from the age of six when in the 
course of the 1929 purges his father disappears and he is thrown 
into a Children’s Home in Ordzhonikidze to the time in the 
spring of 1946 when he leaves Paris to hide from the threat of 
forced repatriation. About three fourths of the book are the 
personal record of his life among the waifs, the children who 
turn deliquent after they have been deprived of their homes and 
parents, and of his successful effort to get a schooling and training 
as an engineer. The demainder deals with his experiences in 
the war—a short spell of soldiering, capture, flight, recapture 
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and final escape as prisoner of war—and after the war when 
the contact with official Russia convinces him that after the 
experience of freedom in France he can no longer bear life 
under the Soviet rule. 

The book deserves to be widely read not so much because 
it will contribute new knowledge but because it instills life into 
the knowledge which many of us already possess. 

H. M. Spitzer 
U.S.D.A. Graduate School, Washington 


I Survived. Told by Godfrey Lias. (New York: John Day Co., 
1954. Pp. 255. Map, charts. $3.75) 


The vivid story of an Austrian called “Pepi” for short, who 
spent ten years as a Russian Prisoner-of-war, in camps all over 
the vast country. It contains interesting views of the lives of 
Russian workers in the USSR. 


Philosophy for Our Time. By Bernard M. Baruch. (New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1954. Pp. xii, 49. Paper. Portrait. $1.00) 


A famous financier and solver of governmental problems, espe- 
cially those which seek control of scientific feats, like the split 
atom, here expounds his views on peace, liberty, and economics 
as related to the general good. 


The Scourge of the Swastika, A Short History of Nazi War- 
Crimes. By Lord Russell of Liverpool. (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. Pp. xii, 259, index, illus. $4.50) 

A book of horrors difficult to believe of a modern people, but 


proven true. 


Peace Through Strength, Bernard Baruch and a Blueprint For 
Security. By Morris V. Rosenbloom. Foreword by Eleanor 
Roosevelt. After-word by Charles E. Wilson. (New York: 
American Surveys in Association with Farrar, Straus and Young, 


1953. Pp. 319, with Bibliography and Index, $3.95.) 


A full appraisal of Mr. Baruch’s outstanding contribution to 
our victory in the First World War, his efforts in behalf of 
preparedness as he saw World War II approach, his valuable 
advice during the latter and since, culminating in his representa- 
tion of the United States before the U. N. Atomic Energy 
Commission. This tribute to Mr. Baruch’s services, as a patriotic 
and informed citizen and betimes a public official, was long due. 
Replete as it is with quotations from Mr. Baruch’s writings, 
reports and hearings before Congressional Committees, the reader 
has an opportunity to estimate the wisdom of his advice and the 
dire results on occasion of failing to follow it. Perhaps the 
obvious measure lies in comparing the war efficiency achieved in 
less than a year by the War Industries when Baruch was its 
chairman and had actual power during World War I, with 
the distressing delays, overlaps of authority, internal misunder- 
standings, and frequent frustrations during the more than four 
years of World War II, when Baruch’s advice was taken only 
piecemeal by the President and Congress. Finally the author 
concludes with a statement of the nine points of Mr. Baruch’s 
policy for the period ahead of us. 

The arrangement of the text according to subjects, each 
treated chronologically by itself, seems somewhat confusing and 
disadvantageous; for instance, after a general synopsis in Chapter 
1, the testimony before the Preparedness Subcommittee of the 
Senate May 28, 1952, is treated in Chapter 2, while Chapter 3 
starts the story of his services during World War 1, and both are 
frequently referred to in later chapters, so that the logical overall 
development of Mr. Baruch’s principles, as he gained experience 
and the ways of war changed, is not made as clear as it merits. 

A few quotations, illustrating Mr. Baruch’s views on matters 
of special interest to the American Peace Society, seem permis- 
sible: 
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1936 in the American Legion Monthly: “We should think 
peace, talk peace, and act peace, but if war comes, we should be 
prepared to fight it, to win it, and survive it.” 

1938 to the Senate Committee on Unemployment and Relief 
he maintained that the Nazi, Fascist and Communist systems 
“disregarded human equations and economic laws as immutable 
as the multiplication tables. . . . Every action should be designed 
not to attempt to repeal natural economic laws, but to accom- 
modate them to our uses and harness them to our needs.” 

1945 in the agreement on atomic control: “We are aware that 
the only complete protection for the civilized world from the 
destructive use of scientific knowledge lies in the prevention 
of war.” and later to the Senate Military Affairs Committee: 
I believe we can arrive at a full understanding with the Soviets. 
... If it is not possible, the sooner we know it, the better.” 

1946 to the U. N. Atomic Energy Commission: “We are 
here to make a choice between the quick and the dead. . . . The 
basis for a sound foreign policy, in this new age, for all the 
nations here gathered, is that anything that happens, no matter 
where or how, which menaces the peace of the world, or the 
economic stability, concerns each and all of us.” and again: 
“For myself, as 1 look upon a long past and too short future, 
I believe the finest epitaph would be—‘He helped to bring 
lasting peace to the world.’ ” 

U. S. Grant 3rd 
American Peace Society 


The Legal Community of Mankind. By Walter Schiffer. (New 

York: Columbia University Press; 1954. pp. x, 367). 

The first part of this volume is worth the price of the whole, 
and indeed much more, if a money value may be put upon 
scholarly work. The author’s thesis is a simple one, that the 
modern concept of world organization as embodied in the United 
Nations is inadequate and that only by a change of fundamental 
conditions leading to a community of mankind is it possible to 
establish a firm basis of peace. To prove this, he surveys in a 
scholarly manner the development of the concept of a community 
of mankind, from the pre-Grotian period when the conception 
of European unity prevailed in spite of petty dynastic con- 
flicts, through the teachings of Grotius, Pufendorf, Wolff and 
their successors, down to the modern concept of world organi- 
zation based upon liberalism and material progress. 

But valuable as is the historical background showing the con- 
tradictions in the structure of the League of Nations and the 
United Nations, the author’s constructive program is difficult 
to grasp. How is a world state to be established, what forces are 
to bring it into being? If it can be done only by “political 
power,” who is to exercise this power, and in exercising it avoid 
the apparently unavoidable conflicts of the use of political power 
in place of international agreement? If the answers are not 
given, at least the problem is highly suggestive. 

. G. Fenwick 
The Pan American Union 


An American Policy in Asia, By W. W. Rostow with Richard 
W. Hatch, (New York, The Technology Press of M.1.T. and 
John Wiley & Sons, 1955, Pp. 59. $1.00). 

In 1954 the Center of International Studies of M.I.T. 
undertook to examine the nature of contemporary communist 
Chinese society and a book entitled, The Prospects for Com- 
munist China was published as a result of that research. The 
volume under review is the sequel to that book. It proceeds, as 
the authors point out, “not from a negative statement of the 
dangers the United States confronts, but from a positive defini- 
tion of American interests in Asia.” The primary purpose of 
this book is to aid the American public in forming an enlightened 
opinion, which would influence the United States to accept the 
challenge posed by the actions of Communist China and Soviet 
Russia. The policy suggested is a mixture of military, political 
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and economic activity to be undertaken in co-operation with other 
peoples in many parts of the world, especially with the peoples 
of the under-developed countries in Asia, which are now striv- 
ing for national independence, human dignity and material 
welfare. 

The authors feel that, in the present state of affairs, the 
most promising line of communist advance is in Asia, where a 
major victory or defeat might have a decisive over-all conse- 
quence on the rest of the world. In order to plan for this 
important decision, they recommend a strengthening of the 
military powers, to fight and win a total war if need be, to 
develop capabilities to engage the enemy in a limited war if 
necessary, to devise methods in dealing with subversive and 
guerilla operations, to increase our present investment program 
and to continue our foreign aid in order to assist the Asian 
people to achieve their goal by the American contribution of 
resources, technique and human understanding. The main 
thesis, however, is to help the people of free Asia to out-produce 
Red China in industry and agriculture, and to out-race the 
communists in improving the welfare of the people. If this is 
done, communism will be automatically discredited in Free 
Asia. 

As to Formosa, the authors point out that the prevalent Ameri- 
can view is “dangerously wrong” in picturing the problem as 
one isolated from the rest of Asia, because all the people of 
Asia are watching us and influenced by the effects of our action 
on the development of Formosa. They should be congratulated 
for remembering and calling attention to the 15 million free 
Chinese outside the sphere of Chinese communist control, whose 
welfare has on occasions slipped from the minds of the Free 
World. 

L. Kinc Quan 
Washington, D. C. 


The Far East, A History of Recent and Contemporary Inter- 
national Relations in East Asia, By Claude A. Buss (New York, 
Macmillan Co, 1955, Pp. 738. $6.50.) 

Professor Buss has written a clear and readable history of 
recent and contemporary international relations in East Asia. 
It fills admirably the need of a text-book, bringing together 
under one cover the political events of the last half century for 
study and reference. 

Throughout the book, the author keeps in mind the salient 
fact that “the events and conditions which are most vital to our 
experiences have roots which are deeply inbedded in the 
political soil of the Far East,” and that “our world is richer 
by Eastern cultures and our way of life is enhanced by their 
contributions.” He does not think that the East is “mysterious” 
nor is it “beyond our powers of comprehension.” He has a firm 
grasp of the problems involved and a sympathetic attitute in 
their presentation. He seeks clarification and interpretation of 
Far Eastern events not only from the point of view of a 
Westerner but also from that of the Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos 
and Southeast Asians. 

Though the emphasis of this book is on the recent period up 
to 1954, enough geographical and historical background is given 
to acquaint those who have not been fully initiated into the 
histories of the East. Some of the events described may have 
been first hand observations, or even personal experiences, which 
give weight to Professor Buss’s well-informed views. 

There are a few observations which the reviewer wishes to 
make. 1. The phrase, “in due course,” presumably from the 
Statement on the Conference at Cairo, was applied to Korea 
rather than to Formosa (p.8). 2. In the thousands of years of 
Chinese history, many customs and traditions hold true for long 
periods of time and some are true only during a certain dynasty. 
It is true that Confucianism was for thousands of years the 
orthodox political doctrine, and the golden mean was the guide 
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to the conduct of human relations. But the dual administration 
of provinces with a Tartar general for military affairs and a 
viceroy or governor-general for civil affairs was true only during 
the Manchu Dynasty. It would eliminate confusion if that 
fact were brought out at the beginning of the paragraph (p.37). 
3. The magazine edited by Ch’en Tu-hsiu should be Hsin 
Ch’ing nien (New Youth) and not “New China” (p. 499), 
4. There are two Chinese characters, one on the spine and the 
other on the front cover of the book, which appear unexplain- 
able to the reviewer. The character Chung (middle) on the 
spine may not be entirely out of place if it represents Chung-kuo 
(China), a country which the author considers “the heart of the 
Far East.” The character, Fa (to issue, to grow, to put forth, etc.) 
on the front cover is beyond comprehension. If the Chinese 
characters are put there to lend atmosphere to a book on the 
Far East, or to give artistic embellishment to the decoration, 
would not the characters, Yisan-tumg (Far East) be more ap- 
propriate and just as attractive? 
L. Kinc Quan 
Washington, D. C. 


Jamaica: The Portrait of an Island. By W. Adolphe Roberts. 
(New York: Coward-McCann, Inc. 1955. Pp. VIII-247. 
$4.00). 

Past and present are blended in this popular treatment of one 
of the tourist centers of the West Indies. Although Jamaica is 
now under the British flag, it was once the abode of the Arawak 
Indians and was discovered by Christopher Columbus. The 
Spanish colony was conquered by the English. When buccaneers 
moved in, Sir Henry Morgan made Port Royal his capital. More 
than once the French tried to get possession of this naval sta- 
tion, but the prowess of Horatio Nelson and George B. Rodney 
held the island for the British Crown. Negro slaves labored 
on sugar plantations and, sporadically, rose in rebellion. Banana 
culture played a role in renewing the economic life of the colony. 
When chances for employment drooped at home, Jamaicans 
began to emigrate to other islands, Panama and North America. 
Unemployment, despite the sizable tourist industry, is still a 
grave problem. 

In describing the contemporaneous scene, the author rightly 
develops the new cultural interests of the Jamaicans. The 
Jamaica Institute, University College, and the famous Hope 
and Castleton Gardens exemplify what can be done to educate 
the people. Special attention is being devoted to medicine and 
hospitalization. Mr. W. Adolphe Roberts, who was born in 
Jamaica, now resides there. His advice about hotels, restaurants, 
night clubs and other forms of entertainment is sound. More- 
over, he stresses the importance of numerous historical points 
that could easily be overlooked by the general traveler. His pen- 
portraits of labor politicians, such as Alexander Bustamante and 
Norman Washington Manley throw light upon Jamaica’s con- 
temporaneous place in the British Commonwealth. 

Joseru F. THorninc 
Carrollton Manor, Maryland 


Economic Change in Thailand Since 1850. By James C. Ingram. 
Stanford, Cal.: Stanford University Press, 1955. Pp. vii 
254, Index. $5.—) 

Dr. Ingram deserves our gratitude for having undertaken 
the difficult task of writing an economic history of Thailand 
during the century that followed the opening of the country to 
Western influences which began with the accession of king Mong- 
kut in 1851. At that time Thailand was a self-sufficient agri- 
cultural country practically without foreign trade. A hundred 
years later it was still an agricultural country, but one that played 
a leading role in the international rice trade. Attempts to create 
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understandable because the expanding agriculture offered conge- 
nial occupation to the indigenous population however much it 
expanded, agricultural exports produced a very active balance 
of trade, and imports were cheap since up till 1926 there was 
a 3% ceiling on import duties. In fact, there was not even 
enough indigenous manpower for the working of rice-mills or 
tin mines. This situation was remedied by the importation of 
Chinese labor, a remedy that has since become the source of the 
country’s most serious social and political problem. 

The political problem created by the presence of a large 
minority which might be suspected of giving its loyalty to an 
alien government began to disturb the course of Thailand’s 
economic life already in the nineteen-thirties and the advance 
of Communism in neighboring countries after the Second World 
War aggravated matters. The fighting in Malaya and Indo- 
china and the war in Korea made it clear to the Government 
that the Thais needed an effective defense force if they were 
to remain free. But the present economic system can not support 
such a force and for the last few years the Government has 
been grappling with the problem of strengthening and develop- 
ing the Thai economy. In this effort it has been supported by 
the United States Government which is providing funds, tech- 
nicians, and training facilities. But the fundamental difficulty— 
and Dr. Ingram deserves special praise for having had the 
courage to speak frankly on this subject—is the lack of private 
enterprise, a lack which, as Thailand’s experience shows, can not 
be adequately remedied by government enterprise and govern- 
ment planning. 

H. M. Spirzer 
U.S.D.A. Graduate School, 
Washington 


The Cabildo in Peru under the Hapsburgs. By John Preston 
Moore. (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press. 1954. Pp. 
vii-309). 

This is a study in the origins and powers of the Town Coun- 
cil in the Viceroyalty of Peru from 1530 to 1700. It is a 
survey that has long been expected, inasmuch as all the other 
major units in imperial government, the viceroy, the audiencia 
and the intendant, have been exhaustively examined by scholars. 
Since the present study is restricted in time and place, it no 
doubt will be supplemented by investigations in other original 
viceroyalties and in other periods. The author himself points 
out that this book does not purport to be definitive, for records 
of the various cabildos are still being transcribed and published 
in many parts of Spanish South America. An_ introductory 
chapter provides perspective by describing the achievements of 
municipal administration in the Iberian Peninsula. It is note- 
worthy that the downfall of the municipal régime in the Old 
World “was completed by the issuance of an Imperial (Roman) 
decree holding the decuriones (town official) liable for the col- 
lection of taxes owed the government, an order which made 
municipal officeholding unpopular and in the end destroyed 
a class chiefly responsible for the well-being and prosperity of the 
state.” Generally speaking, it was in the cabildo of Hispanic 
America that there was preserved and nurtured a residue of the 
resolute, independent, democratic outlook of the medieval Cas- 
tilian burgher. As Dr. John Preston Moore emphasizes, here 
is to be found “an element which, together with the effect of 
eighteenth-century liberal political philosophy and the French 
and American Revolutions, helps make up the complexion of the 
democracies that have existed in the countries to the south of 
us,” 

The bibliography, although comprehensive, shows an admira- 
ble principle of selection. 


Joseru F. THorninc 
Carrollton Manor, Maryland 
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Hope Rises from the Land. By Ralph A. Felton. (New York: 

Friendship Press, 1955. Pp. viii, 136. $2.50) 

Dr. Felton draws on his long intimate experience with rural 
life and agricultural missions to present graphically certain 
aspects of technical assistance being carried on around the world 
by Christian groups. The unique feature of this work is that 
unlike similar assistance provided to underdeveloped areas by 
the United States and other governments that it provides a 
plus in motivation which purely secular assistance cannot supply. 

While some consideration is given to health, nutrition and 
literacy, most of the thirty-five picture stories deal with agri- 
culture. Seventeen countries are included from four continents. 
Dr. Felton presents illustrations, not the total picture, but the 
sampling is sufficient to show the needs and the results of 
Christian assistance—not only in richer living, better health 
and increased happiness, but in moral and spiritual regeneration. 

Too little is known in the United States of the aid programs 
which have been carried on by American churches for a century, 
long before governments assayed the Good Samaritan role. Hope 
Rises from the Land helps to fill the gap. 

Without discussing Communism, Dr. Felton presents vividly 
the Christian answer—more food, better health, more under- 
standing of nature, hope for the morrow, faith in God and 
man. 

The balance of pictures and text is good. The volume sus- 
tains interest. It is recommended to all who would participate 
in foreign technical assistance, or who want a better understand- 
ing of the work being done by agricultural missions. 

The one reservation the reviewer entertains is why the author 
felt it necessary to cast aspersion of doubtful validity on other 
workers in the vineyard (p. 93) when there is so much work to he 
done. 

CLARENCE HENDERSHOT 
Washington, D. C. 


Nectar in a Sieve. By Kamala Markandaya (New York. John 

Day Co., 1955. Pp. 255, $3.50). 

The young Indian woman, of the Hindu Caste, who wrote 
this, her first novel, has succeeded in telling a warm and poig- 
nant story. It follows the fortunes of a village couple, from 
the standpoint of the wife, their children and life on their 
rented land. They struggle with drought, monsoon and poverty, 
but they show invincible courage, patience and underlying love 
for the beauty of growing rice and other crops when nature is 
kind. 

They grow old, lose their land, and wander over the country- 
side in search of a livelihood. Yet never even in the midst of 
their pathos, do they cease to take thought for other unfortunates 
whom they can help. 

The picture of peasant life in India, with its disease, famine 
and resignation, is not only moving but enlightening. The 
reader is led to realize the difficulty which the native has 
merely to live. And the title, quoted from Coleridge,—‘‘Work 
without hope draws nectar in a sieve,”gains meaning. 

Mase. Soute Caty 
American Peace Society 


Constitutions and Constitutional Trends since Warld War Il. 
Edited by Arnold J. Zurcher. 2d edition. (New York, New 
York University Press, 1955. x, 357 Pp. $5.00) 

The subtitle of this book describes it as “an examination of 
significant aspects of postwar public law with particular reference 
to the new constitutions of western Europe.” It actully deals with 
the constitutions of France, Italy, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, postwar evolution of the British Commonwealth—and 
the Council of Europe. The occasion for a second edition is 
“a modest but sustained demand” and with the addition of the 
amendments of December 7, 1954, to the French constitution 
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it is only a reissue of the first edition of 1951. The editor 
finds the postwar constitutions too little different from the 
old ones. He attributes the lack of new gadgetry, such as state 
enterprises, public planning of economic life, judicial review 
of legislative action, etc., as due to a lack of consensus among their 
makers, fresh from the struggle between democratic and authori- 
tarian forces. It may be due to a conviction that constitutions 
should set up the structure of government and leave its operational 
effect to evolution. The suggestion is more than made that 
multinational and regional integration is the new look in consti- 
tution making. It is pointed out that the national constitutions 
indicate awareness that domestic stability is peculiarly dependent 
upon the international climate. The Statute of the Council of 
Europe is treated as part of the new system in western Europe, 
even by those of the nine contributors who deal with special 
constitutional features. Whatever the longevity of the national 
documents, their recognition that internal stability depends on 
the maintenance of global peace is “probably the most important 
advance in political understanding which has been made in the 
past 50 years,” a period “singularly reactionary in its political 
practice and singularly unimaginative in its political theory.” 
Denys P. Myers 
Washington, D. C. 


The Virginia Exiles. By Elizabeth Gray Vining. (Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1955. Pp. 317, $3.95.) 

Mrs. Vining, author of Windows for the Crown Prince, pub- 
lished in 1952, is the author of this historical novel. As a 
Quaker, herself, she is well fitted to tell this little-known episode 
in the history of the American Revolution. It is the story of the 
arrest, banishment, and final release of some 20 Philadelphians, 
17 of them Quakers, to the mountains of Virginia. Arrested 
without a warrant, or even any charge of disloyalty, and denied a 
hearing, they were taken in a cavalcade to Winchester with the 
intent of later sending them on to’Staunton. They travelled with 
their own horses and vehicles as far as possible, and, apparently 
though under nominal guard, were at their own expense up to 
the time of their equally unexplained release. 

Details of the exile of several months are well documented, 
apparently, in messages and remonstrances to the Congress which 
have been preserved, and many diaries of the persons concerned 
that have also been preserved. Just one character, Caleb Middle- 
ton, Jr., is fictitious. The others are all the actual persons in- 
volved. 

With this historical setting, the story is made vivid; the char- 
acters are of many kinds but most of them illustrate the essential 
integrity, and love of liberty and country as cherished by the 
Quakers even of that early day. 

As a novel the interest is sustained, the love motif delight- 
ful, and the moral courage exhibited by many of the characters 
is inspiring. The daily life of the times is well depicted in all 
its primitive simplicity. In fact the characters live. 

Masex Soute Cay 
The American Peace Society 


The United States in World History—From Its Beginning to 
World Leadership. By John B. Rae and Thomas H. D. Ma- 
honey. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1955. 832p. 
$6.50.) 

The book covers the history of the United States from the 
discovery of America to the Eisenhower Administration. It 
presents American history not as an isolated entity but as an 
integral part of world history. It emphasizes the inter-relation- 
ship of ideas and historical forces which contributed to the 
establishment and development of the United States. Nor is this 
relationship one-sided. Just as the historical events and progress 
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of the old world had influenced profoundly the spiritual and 
material culture of the United States, the scientific tradition 
and ingenuity of America have affected the lives and welfare of 
all mankind. 

This work is an ambitious undertaking. Its scope is the 
entire universe and the sum-total of human progress, with its 
focus on the United States. One not only learns about the indus 
irial, French and Russian revolutions, the rise of nationalism, 
capitalism and imperialism, but also what happened in the two 
World Wars, the organization of the U.N. and the cold war, 
with their attendant effects on the world and the United States, 

In reading this book, the reviewer was reminded of a course 
given at Columbia University on contemporary civilization, 
which seemed to cover everything under the sun. It is a good 
background study for basic knowledge. Chapters sometimes do 
seem unrelated to the United States, but in a larger sense, the 
influence on the United States then or later is unmistakable. 

First published in 1949, the reception of the book was so 
favorable that it encouraged the authors to put out a second 
edition which brings the historical events up to date. 

L. Kinc Quan 
Washington, D. C. 


Freedom, Loyalty, Dissent. By Henry Steele Commager. (New 
York: Oxford University Press; 1954. pp. 155.) 


This is a very strong defense of the traditional American 
liberty of thought and speech in the presence of the forces that 
have been seeking of recent years to impose restraints upon 
what are believed to be subversive attacks upon the American form 
of government. Freedom, argues the author, is something more 
than a privilege; it is an essential element of democracy, and 
those who attack it in the interest of suppressing ideologies be- 
lieved to be dangerous do so at the risk of destroying the very 
institutions they seek to protect. The chapter on “Guilt by 
Association” is a severe indictment of the excesses to which cer- 
tain government officials went in their desire to prevent per- 
sons from holding office or teaching in the schools who might on 
any possible count be suspected of “Communist tendencies.” 

Perhaps the author’s thesis would have been more convincing 
if after beginning with absolute freedom at one end he had gone 
to the other end and made clear what forms of expression must 
of necessity be condemned if democracy is to protect its own 
freedom. In other words what are the restraints the body 
politic is entitled to impose upon individual freedom in the 
maintenance of the collective principle of freedom. If, as was 
said in the Schenck case, no one is entitled to cry “fire” in a 
crowded theater when there is no fire, is the body politic to be 
denied the right to repress the advocacy of a form of government 
which, if its advocates were once installed in control of the 
government, would, after the experience of their conduct in 
other countries, destroy the very liberty they used to mislead 
the people to put them in office? Between the two extremes 
there is a middle way, and it could be wished that the author, 
in his eloquent denunciation of interferences with freedom of 
expression, had made the middle way a little clearer. 

C. G. Fenwick 
Pan American Union 


Politics in the United States: Readings in Political Parties and 
Pressure Groups. Edited by Henry A. Turner. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Cook Company, Inc., 1955. Pp. vii, 426, Index, 
$5.25.) 

This is a book that should be read, reread and referred to fre- 
quently by everyone even remotely interested in politics as it is 
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practiced in these United States. In this collection of sixty-five 
thought provoking readings are gathered the experiences and 
observations of, in the editor’s words, “active political partici- 
pants, experienced political observers and prominent scholars.” 

The contents are divided into four parts: an Introduction by 
Mr. Turner on politics in general, supplemented by two articles 
on politics and political leadership; Public Opinion and The 
Political Process; Pressure Groups; and The Party System. 

Particularly timely and revealing are the articles under Pres- 
sure Groups. Two of them, “Pressure-Group Methods and 
Tactics” and “What Do You Mean, Free Enterprise?” will 
illustrate what is meant. Under The Party System, the readings 
in Chapter 12, Nominations, Elections, and Ballots; Chapter 13, 
The National Convention; and Chapter 14, Political Campaigns 
are, in the opinion of the reviewer, essential reading for a 
thorough understanding and practical evaluation of the build-up 
to the 1956 National Elections. 


If representative government as laid down by our founding 
fathers is to be preserved, “We cannot safely leave politics to 
politicians, or political economy to college professors,” to quote 
Henry George, we must be an informed, participating, citizenry. 

Wititim T. REED 
Washington, D. C. 


The Formation of Federal Indonesia, 1945-1949. By A. Arthur 
Schiller. The Hague, Bandung, W. van Hoeve, Ltd., 1955. 
Pp. x, 472. 


The transition of Netherlands East Indies into the federal 
Republik Indonesia Serikat and its transformation into the unitary 
Republik Indonesia May 19, 1950, is a modern centripetal 
phenomenon in government that well deserves detailed study. 
Professor Schiller of the Columbia School of Law, already an 
expert on the autochthonous adat law, has traced the integration 
of a complex colonial government, exercising its authority some 
times directly and some times indirectly, over a diversity of 
peoples into a series of autonomous states (megeras). This he has 
done with meticulous care, making use of practically all of the 
papers produced in the arduous process. Federal Indonesia 
emerged as an independent state allied with the Netherlands in 
a political structure consisting of seven megaras and nine other 
constitutional units, with some subdivisions and supervisory dis- 
tricts in addition. As in India with the princely states, the 
Indonesians abolished outdated sultans, etc. whom the métropdle 
had maintained for historical reasons. The Indonesians, like the 
Indians, could eliminate types of government much more 
freely than the Netherlands, which had tried to preserve local 
systems. Even so, the complexities of political and social life 
in the far-ranging archipelago could first be consolidated only 
by a federal system which left much autonomy to its several 
sectors. 

The problems involved in creating a centralized government 
for the impatient Indonesians belies the complacent idea that 
peoples not at the moment self governing lack political experi- 
ence or even maturity of a kind. Schiller’s intimate narrative of 
what they had to deal with and what they did with it gives a 
political scientist who is familiar with the constitutional birth 
pangs of various “progressive” countries the impression that these 
amateur revolutionaries did quite as well as any group of founding 
fathers one can name. Having jumped the hurdles of amalgamat- 
ing institutions of medieval and feudal character into a federa- 
tion dated December 27, 1949, it was only six months later, 
May 19, 1950, that the local autonomies of the megaras began 
giving up their particularisms. That may have been too soon. 
If it were as easy to make a system of government work as it is 
to create it—and that is not child’s play—the Indonesians could 
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do very well. At least Professor Schiller has done a fine, com- 
prehensive technical job in recording how they made their first 
step along the road of self government. 


Denys P. Myers 
Washington, D. C. 


The French Canadtans 1760-1945. By Mason Wade. 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1955. Pp. XVI-1106.) 


This book presents a wealth of detail about French Canada 
from the English conquest to the end of World War II. An 
opening chapter, “The Heritage of New France,” gives the 
whole narration a flying start. One clue to Canadian survival 
and development may be gleaned from a Jesuit missionary who 
wrote home: “The women usually bring no other dowry to their 
husbands than much wit, love, their charms, and a great fer- 
tility. . .” Indeed, descendants of the 70,000 French Canadians 
of 1760 now constitute one-third of the total population. If 
this expansion of “the French fact in America” be attributed 
largely to religious fervor and farm life, it must be noted that 
today highly industrialized Greater Montreal includes half the 
population of Quebec Province which, in the words of the author, 
likes “to think of itself as primarily rural and agricultural.” 
Moreover, the two million Canadians who overflowed into the 
United States engaged as much in industry, commerce and the 
professions as in land cultivation. Wherever settled, whether in 
their homeland or in New England, they have been good citizens, 
industrious, intelligent and law-abiding. These results highlight 
the wisdom of the British Parliament which, in 1774, voted the 
Quebec Act, allowing the French Canadians to keep their lan- 
guage, religion and traditions. 

Another constructive move was the introduction of represen- 
tative government in 1791. After decades of struggle and ad- 
justment, Canadian federation was achieved in 1867. Thanks 
to growing national unity, Canada was able to solve the problems 
of two world wars. Today, a new understanding flourishes be- 
tween the cultures of France and England in Canada. This 
harmony furnishes a firm foundation for the present phenomenal 
development of the area’s natural resources. 

Mason Wade, although prolix in his treatment of the French 
Canadian epic, has produced an indispensable reference work for 
all students interested in an affirmative approach to the problems 
of minorities and nationalities. 


(New 


Joseru F. THorninc 
Special Lecturer in the 
‘ University of Santo Domingo 


The American Story. Vol. 1: Youth. Vol. 11: Maturity. By 
Robert E. Riegel, Ph.D. and David F. Long, Ph.D. (New 
York: The McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc., 1955. Vol. 
I, Pp. 522. Vol. Il, Pp. 544. $6.00 each.) 


A new approach to American history has been successfully 
made in this attractive two volume narrative, The American 
Story, by Robert E. Riegel and Dr. David F. Long. This text 
departs from the traditional topical form of breaking history 
down into various component parts. Instead, Professors Riegel 
and Long have undertaken to weave together the strands of 
American life—social, economic, intellectual, as well as the more 
formal political progression—creating an integrated picture which 
is certainly more reflective of the growth of the United States 
than the usual college text treatment. 

The extensive consideration of foreign affairs as well as 
domestic developments should also make these volumes of special 
interest to foreign visitors to this country and to students of 
American culture in other countries. The direct narrative han- 
dling, stylistic simplicity, attractive double column format and 
ample explanatory maps make the books especially adaptable to 
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this purpose. And the authors, in this connection, deserve com- 
mendation for their thoughtfulness of students, all too often re- 
garded as captive audiences for an indifferent presentation of 
historic material. 

Another unusual feature of these books is the human interest 
exploitation of historic figures, and the freshness of geographic 
descriptions which spring to life as settings for the course of 
human events. Vol. I, Youth, starts in 1606 with a picture of 
conditions in the rest of the settled world and progresses to 1877 
with the election of Rutherford B. Hayes. Vol. ll, Maturity, 
begins with the ever fascinating story of the movement of the 
western frontier and ends with vital current questions relating 
to national and individual security. Literature, the arts and 
amusements are examples of facets of American life woven into 
the texture of this rich history. 

Probably no single treatment can achieve a completely rounded 
concept of the complicated development of the United States, 
but this reviewer feels that Te American Story goes far toward 
this end. Professors Riegel and Long have been unsparing in 
their efforts not only to be faithful to the pattern of American 
life as it evolved in all its complexity, but to treat the history 
of the country with the animation and interest it deserves. The 
two volumes merit wide reading in and out of the classroom. 

Harry A. Wann 
Washington International Center 


Tiger of the Snows, The Autobiography of Tenzing of Everest 
with James Ramsey Ullman. Illustrated. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1955. Pp. 294, Illus.) 


The climbing of Mt. Everest in 1953 completed another 
chapter in the sport of mountaineering. It was fitting that 
Everest was climbed by an English expedition, and equally ap- 
propriate that a New Zealander and a Sherpa made the summit 
climb. Hillary, although from New Zealand, is one of a long 
line of British mountaineers, active in mountaineering from the 
mid-19th century to the present. Tenzing, a native of the high 
mountain country in Nepal, is one of the Sherpa “Tigers,” so- 
called because of their valuable contributions as high altitude 
porters and climbers on many of the Himalayan expeditions. 

James Ullman’s collaboration with Tenzing is a happy one. 
Mr. Ullman was not content to give just a chronological account 
of Tenzing’s life; he has described Teazing’s feelings toward 
the mountains, and it is the description of Tenzing as a man 
which gives depth to this autobiography. 


Tenzing’s love for the high mountains is the thread woveg 
through the book. Tenzing, the youthful porter seeking to joi 
his first expedition; and Tenzing in 1951 discouraged aftep 
taking part in several unsuccessful expeditions on Kangchenjungg 
and Nanda Devi where lives were lost, saying “So here | wa 
in my late 30’s, I thought . . . and now what?” : 

But Tenzing did not have to wait until he was an “old” mag” 
to achieve his objective. His participation in 1952 with the 
Swiss on Everest, not as a porter but as a member of the party,” 
was followed by the successful climb on Everest with the British, 

Mr. Ullman has done well in helping Tenzing tell his story 
to the world. It is an honest account in which Tenzing’s cour 
age and innate modesty are blended to form a delightful portraif | 
of one of the protagonists of modern mountaineering. 

Merrity F, McLane 
Major, United States Marine Corpp 


TimELy PAMPHLETS 


Mimeographed Papers Prepared by the International Labor 
Office and the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


The ILO and Asia, 12th Conference, Japan, Oct. 1954. (New 
York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1954. Pp. 31, 50c.) 


Rural Development Schemes in India. By a Study Group of the 
Indian Council of World Affairs. (New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1954. Pp. 46, 75c.) Indian Paper No. 1. 


Indian Policy and Attitudes Toward Indo-China and S.E.A.T.0, 
By Vidya Prakash Dutt and Vishal Singh. (N. Y. Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1954. Pp. 38, 75c.) Indian Paper No, 2. 


The Present and Future of Japan’s Population. By Ayanot 
Okazaki. (Tokyo, Japan Institute of Pacific Relations, 1954 
Pp. 13.) Indian Paper No. 4. 


Planes of Living, 2 Papers (India). By H. V. Namjoshi. (New 
York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1954. Pp. 13, 30c)} 
Indian Paper No. 5. 


South Africa, By Gwendolin M. Carter. Headline Series No 
109. (New York: Foreign Policy Association, Jan.-Feb., 1955, 
Pp. 62, maps, charts. 35 cts.) 


Gandhism and Communism. By Ramswarup. (New Delhi, India 
New India Press. Jan. 1955. Pp. 57. Annas 12) 


“It will not be enough that we here vote and that our 
fellow-Christians elsewhere assent to the declaration that the 
cause of peace is an important part of the gospel. It is necessary 
we should deeply feel how important it is, and embrace its 
principles... . We can effect nothing if we aim only to abolish 
international wars. We must aim at the root of the evil—aim to 
extirpate the spirit of war from the hearts of men, (from our 
own hearts first of all)—the spirit of revenge, hatred, malice.” 

SaMuEL J. May 


At the annual meeting of the American Peace Society, 1838. 
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